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WHO, AFTER A LONG SERVICE AS FINANCE MINISTER, HEADED THE FRENCH CABINET 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE Hohenzollerns must go, in order 
‘i that there may be realized the hopes 

and aspirations of mankind that 
millions of men are fighting for. The Ho- 
henzollerns must go, for they never can un- 
derstand the meaning of democracy. Like 
the Romanoffs, they stand in front of the 
wave of human progress and they must be 
washed away. 

We devoutly hope that the tide will rise 
behind them as well as in front of them, that 
the people of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
will take control of their own governments as 
the Russians have done, for that would insure 
a more thorough acceptance of the reform 
than if it is forced on the Teuton Powers by 
arms. It would mean that the Germans them- 
selves realized that autocracy and war do not 
pay. Until now the Germans have thrived 
on them. Their wars of the last sixty years 
have been cheap and profitable, resulting 
in the absorption of allies and enemies alike. 
The autocratic régime has been blessed with 
prosperity and order, and in no small degree 
was responsible for them. There have been, 
especially of late years, many mumbling 
protests, but in the main the German people 
have been pleased to believe what the Gov- 
ernment taught: that it was the best govern- 
ment and they the best people on earth and 
that they were but on the threshold of a great 
destiny of directing and improving the world. 


In this mood they were satisfied and en- 
thusiastic about autocracy, and their ex- 
perience seemed to justify this satisfaction. 
But now for two years and more they have 
watched the enmity of the world gather 
against them and they know that even their 
satellite allies do not love them. They are 
alone. Their papers wonder and complain 
at it. They cannot freely discuss the ques- 
tion in public, but the Germans are begin- 
ning to understand that without the friend- 
ship of mankind no efficiency is effective, 
to understand that autocracy does not pay 
and that there is not enough might in auto- 
cracy to make it continue even to seem 
right to them. 

The world will not again deal with the 
Hohenzollerns. But it need not expect the 
Hohenzollerns to see the handwriting on the 
wall; either the hand of the Allied armies 
or the hand of the German people must reach 
them and depose them. There is but one 
way to hasten either of these—the vigorous 
conduct of the war so that it may lead to 
German defeat, or proof to the German 
people that autocracy does not pay and 
that the Hohenzollerns are their worst 
enemy. But hoping for the revolution in 
Germany should not reduce by one hair’s 
breadth our preparation to see that the 
Hohenzollerns do go, no matter whether it 
takes one year or five. 
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MR. WILLIAM P. G. HARDING 
GOVERNOR OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, THE CHIEF INSTRUMENTALITY FOR MOBILIZING 
THE FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF THE NATION FOR WAR PURPOSES 
(See ‘The March of Events”’ 











PROF. FRANK W. TAUSSIG 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY SINCE IQOI AND A BE- 
LIEVER IN FREE TRADE, WHO WAS RECENTLY APPOINTED BY PRESIDENT WILSON TO BE C 
MAN OF THE NEWLY ORGANIZED TARIFF COMMISSION 
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REAR-ADMIRAL JAMES H. OLIVER 
THE CHIEF OF NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, NAMED GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS (FOR- 
MERLY THE DANISH WEST INDIES), OUR FARTHEST OUTLYING EASTERN POSSESSION, PUR- 
CHASED BY THE UNITED STATES FROM DENMARK FOR A POSSIBLE ATLANTIC NAVAL BASE 


AND TO PREVENT GERMANY FROM OBTAINING THEM 

















THE LATE JAMES R. McCONNELL 


SERGEANT-PILOT AND ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE LAFAYETTE ESCADRILLE (THE 
AMERICAN AERO UNIT FLYING FOR FRANCE, WHOSE WORK HE DESCRIBED IN SEVERAL ARTICLES 
IN THIS MAGAZINE) KILLED IN AERIAL COMBAT DURING THE GERMAN RETREAT ON THE SOMME. 
HE VIEWED HIS SERVICE AS REPAYING HIS SHARE OF AMERICA’S DEBT TO FRANCE, AND AS BEING 
IN THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY FOR ALL NATIONS, HIS OWN AMONG THEM 


[See “‘The March of Events”] 
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The March of Events 9 


Why This is America’s War 


HIS is America’s war. The men who 
T founded this Government hoped that 
some day its principles would en- 
compass the earth, and from that day to this 
every American who has known his heritage 
has hoped that every able people would take 
* dnto itself its own government. The dis- 
trust of kings and all the system of privileges 
that hangs about them is bred deep in the 
bone with us. Perhaps in some cases the 
distrust is unreasonable, but fundamentally 
it is right. Nearly a hundred years ago 
President Monroe enunciated his famous 
doctrine. One of its main tenets was and is 
that any extension of monarchy on this side 
of the ocean is a menace to our free institu- 
tions. It has become even clearer lately 
that any spread of the Prussian autocratic 
power was a menace to free institutions all 
over the world, ours as well as all others. 
If the Monroe Doctrine was wise in its day 
the war for democracy is wise now. 

It is true the overt acts which plunged us 
into war against the Kaiser were the sinking 
of our ships. Similarly, we went to war 
against George III because of a stamp tax. 
But the repeal of the stamp duties would 
never have stopped the Declaration of In- 
dependence, nor would a German offer to let 
our ships pass return us to a painfu! neu- 
trality between the world’s freedom and the 
doctrine of divine right. 

Fundamentally it is a war for human 
rights, for government by the governed. 
Gradually the peoples of the world are 
recognizing the true character of the struggle 
and allying themselves against the Kaiser 
and the Prussian machine. And the Kaiser 
on his side has no allies. He has semi-vassal 
states. Germans direct the Austrian armies, 
and Austrian diplomacy is but a shadow of 
the German. Bulgarian policies are fixed in 
Berlin more than in Sofia. And Enver 
Pasha’s ruling clique in Turkey is under the 
thumb of the German masters. These semi- 
vassal states might revolt, but except by re- 
volt their freedom as states is largely ended, 
and while they are dominated by Prussia 
there is little hope for the political freedom of 
their subjects. The 160 million who live 
in the Kaiser’s hoped-for place in the sun— 
from Hamburg to Bagdad—were to be 


doomed to reaction and to drill until they. 


“would spread reaction over the rest of the 


world. 

The peoples of the world have one after 
another, as the President phrased it, “seen 
the facts with no veil of false pretense about 
them” and joined the battle line of freedom. 

The French, the English, the Italian 
Liberals, the Greek Liberals, the Russian 
Liberals, and finally we, have seen the true 
character of the struggle. Amd as the veil 
is lifted we have seen a brighter hope for 
human freedom than ever appeared before. 
The dark forces of dynasties and divine right 
will have few refugees when peace at last 
comes. 

Here, in England, in France, and in Italy 
there will be a keener realization than ever 
before of the blessings of political freedom. 
The Russian people have made good their 
emancipation. The Poles can again govern 
themselves. Greece will not longer be used 
for its king’s kinship. China is struggling 
on to create a democracy. Liberalism has 
everywhere in the neutral countries of 
Europe gained an added impetus. And un- 
less the war be a failure, autocracy in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Turkey will be ended. 
The 160 millions of people who were to be 
trained to enslave the earth will themselves 
be freed. 


II 


But when the peoples of the world, having 
lifted the veil and looked upon the Kaiser 
and his system and destroyed it—when auto- 
cracy is banished from Europe—how will the 
world appear? 

We are fighting for government by the 
representatives of the governed—by major- 
ity rule; for the principle of nationalities that 
no nation need be an unwilling subject of an- 
other, that men of one race and language 
shall not be subservient to men of another, 
that peoples shall not be transferred from one 
government to another by sale or conquest, 
and that each nation, large and small, shall 
have a fair chance of economic growth in 
order not only that its people shall have 
security for life and liberty but also an op- 
portunity for the pursuit of happiness and 
well-being. 

These are some of the great principles out- 
lined -by the leaders of liberal thought in 
Europe, and they correspond in the main 
with the basis of peace suggested by the 
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President in his note to the belligerent gov- 
ernments on their objects in the war. 

But these aspirations are difficult of 
achievement and often conflicting. It is 
fundamentally right that no people should 
be held under a government to which they do 
not wish to belong. But if that is true in all 
cases, the preservation of the Union in the 
Civil War was immoral. If that doctrine 
is true in all cases, England should free part 
of Ireland and the Irish who wish such free- 
dom should cease trying to coerce Ulster. 
If under no circumstances people should be 
transferred from one sovereignty to another 
by purchase without their consent, there 
should have been a referendum in Porto 
Rico in 1898, when we acquired the island by 
the Treaty of Paris. 

The endeavor to divide the Balkans into 
nationalities based strictly either on language 
or race is impossible, for the peoples are too 
mixed to enable it to be done. The dis- 
position of Constantinople by any of these 
criteria is also impossible, for it is a cosmo- 
politan city in which no race has a majority 
—the Turks themselves being less than half 
the population. .If either race or language 
were to be the final test of a nation, Switzer- 
land and Belgium would both have to be 
divided. If either or both are applied, 
Austria-Hungary would be cut up into a 
German state, a Magyar state, a Bohemian 
state, and three large sections transferred to 
Poland, Rumania, and Serbia; and Trieste 
and the Trentino would be restored to Italy. 

Even a war that marks the greatest ad- 
vance of democracy in a hundred years can- 
not eradicate the many influences of the past, 
and even the wisest solution of the peace 
problem will offer no millennium. As 
America will sit at the peace conference, 
Americans may well ponder on these prob- 
lems so that we shall not be as unprepared 
for peace as we are for war. 

And these problems affect only those 
people in Europe whom the world concedes 
to be able to govern themselves. 

There are other problems in Asia, in Africa, 
and even nearer home, in Mexico. 

Russia has abolished her dark forces. 
The world is engaged in the task of abolish- 
ing the dark forces in Germany and Austria 
with the hope that the liberal elements in 
those countries will help. But the autocratic 
powers in Japan are still strong and aggres- 


sive. If the world is in duty bound to pro- 
tect the neutrality of Belgium and the ex- 
istence of Serbia, has it not a duty also in 
maintaining the integrity of China? If 
Russia is right in asserting its economic in- 
dependence of Germany, would not China be 
right in asserting its economic independence 
of Japan—or does the difference in organized 
fighting strength control the moral aspectséof 
the situation? 

Is it not the right of every people to be 
free to choose from whom they will buy with- 
out having discriminating arrangements in 
favor of one nation or another forced on 
them? If this is true for China, is it not true 
also for the Philippines? 

There are a great many million human 
beings in Africa and the islands of the 
Pacific who are unable to govern themselves 
and who were in the past unwillingly taken 
under German rule. Now they have been, 
equally without their consent, transferred 
to France, England, and Japan, even as the 
Porto Ricans and Filipinos came under our 
flag. 

Under the awakened conscience of the 
world are these people to be governed for 
their benefit, or partially for their benefit 
and partially for the benefit of their captors? 

In the solution of these questions lies the 
genesis of future peace and future wars. 
And the responsibility of a wise peace will be 
ours, just as the responsibility for a victory 
for democracy is ours. Meeting our present 
duty gives us a great opportunity to help 
shape the future and to do it in coéperation 
with all the liberal forces of the world. 


II] 


This is America’s war. The veil has 
lifted. As a united nation we see the issue 
clearly. With the exception of the expected 
small and blinded majority, those who 
thought that we could serve humanity by 
peace see that it is not so. Those who long 
believed that the fight for democracy was 
ours find their doctrine accepted. Their 
effort to have the country prepared when we 
entered the war failed, but it was not wasted 
effort, for the Government and the public 
have a far better conception of preparedness 
than ever before, so that we should not make 
as many mistakes as in former wars. The 
past cannot be lived over again and no one 
can serve better now than by doing his part 
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in speeding up and perfecting our present 
preparations. And no effort can be effective 
except through the organized channels. 
There is a sound philosophy of practical sense 
in the phrase, “Stand by the President.” 
That does not mean a blind acceptance of the 
President’s or the Administration’s action or 
inaction. There is no more reason to take on 
the blind, inarticulate docility of the Prus- 
sian’s subject in war than in any other time. 
The country having decided to fight, war is 
the law of the land and every man’s duty is 
to carry it through to the utmost of his 
ability. To that he is committed as a citizen 
of the United States. But if he feels that the 
Government is not doing its full duty toward 
this end, his duty is as clear to urge more 
effective action as it is to fight if he is in the 
army. But protest and criticism should be 
more carefully combed of prejudice, malice, 
and partisanship than they are habitually 
with us in peace. And in return for this 
restraint and for the good of the Nation the 
Administration owes to the country a con- 
duct of affairs by the best working organiza- 
tion it can perfect without regard to par- 
tisanship or politics. This is America’s war, 
and it is for us to do our full duty in making 
democracy victorious. If we do our full 
duty in this great cause we shall also demon- 
strate that we, too, can rouse ourselves as the 
other democracies have from our sometimes 
petty levels and demonstrate that democracy 
is not only right but powerful and efficient. 


Lending the Allies Our Credit 


S WE did not prepare ourselves in 
any other way to fight Germany 


before Mr. von Bernstorff’s dismissal, 
it is fortunate that circumstances gave us an 
unprecedentedly strong position in finance. 
A war fought only with money is not much 
to be proud of, but there is every reason, 
nevertheless, to use our money effectively 
until we can get an army ready. If we 
must fight our battles with other nations’ 
soldiers, at least we can furnish the “silver 
bullets” until such time as our military 
forces are ready. 

And whether we like it or not, our finan- 
cial aid to the Allies cannot be entirely 
altruistic. It will benefit us commercially 
as well as help in the conduct of the war. 

Every dollar we lend the Allies not only 


helps to defeat Germany and spread democ- 
racy over the earth, but it helps at the same 
time to continue our present prosperity 
by enabling the Allies to continue buying; 
helps reduce the cost of living by tending to 
stop the inflation due to shipments of gold 
from abroad; helps our future foreign trade 
by making a foreign debt to us that can be 
paid in merchandise. 

The first step we made against our enemy 
was to offer our credit to the Allies. 
This is not only an enormous aid to them, 
but it will permanently strengthen us to 
bear the burdens of our own share in the 
war. For aside from the much more impor- 
tant consideration of its influence on the out- 
come of the war, it means that the Allies will 
continue buying from us on a large scale. 
And, what is of greater moment for our 
commercial future, it means that this 
buying will be done, not solely because they 
have to do it, but to some extent because 
they wish to. It makes trade friends in 
exactly the same way that England has made 
such friends throughout the entire world—by 
extending them credit with which to buy. 

When our Federal Reserve Board last 
November announced that it did not regard 
it in the interest of the country at that time 
that the banks invest in foreign treasury 
bills, and went further “to suggest that the 
investor should receive full and authoritative 
data—particularly in the case of unsecured 
loans—in order that he may judge the future 
intelligently in the light of present condi- 
tions and in conjunction with economic 
developments of the past,” the market in 
foreign government issues had a decided 
chill. It was no wonder investors hesitated 
when faced with such formidable phrases. 
The best credit of the Allies declined to a 
point where it would cost them more than 
8 per cent. to borrow here unless they put up 
collateral and offered attractive conversion 
privileges. It is to be recorded to the credit 
of the Reserve Board, however, that on 
March 8th it issued a revised statement that 
“so far from objecting to the placing of 
foreign loans in the American market, it 
regards them as a very important, natural, 
and proper means of settling the balances 
created in our favor by our export trade.” It 
went on to emphasize the point that Ameri- 
can funds available for investment might, 
“with advantage to the country’s foreign 
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trade and the domestic economic situation, be 
employed in the purchase of such securities.” 

When war actually was declared Mr. 
McAdoo immediately announced a plan for 
a loan to the Allies. The plan had three 
distinguishing characteristics. First, it con- 
templated a loan larger than ever floated by 
any government except the last British loan. 
Secondly, it was to be put out at a low rate of 
interest for public subscription. It was de- 
signed to go to the public with no handling 
charges or commissions, in the hope that it 
would attract a large number of investors, 
both large and small. In this way it might 
tend to educate our public in investment as 
the French are educated by the purchase of 
their Government’s securities. 

Mr. McAdoo’s plan not only provides for 
doing our financial duty but for doing it in 
a bold and effective manner. 


“Mending the Roof” 


NE of the great reforms for which the 
O public has struggled in the last three 

years is the establishment of universal 
compulsory military service directly under 
federal control, so that we might be pre- 
pared for war when war began instead of 
from six months to a year afterward, as has 
been our national habit, and for the added 
reasons that such a system would awaken a 
realization in every man of his duty to the 
Nation, that it would spread a knowledge of 
health and sanitation that no other agency 
can do, and that it would force the English 
language upon every man as he came of age 
and provide a more efficient melting pot than 
we now possess. 

No support for this measure could be got 
from the President or the Administration 
before war actually occurred, and we there- 
fore enter this war as we have all previous 
wars, unready to begin at the beginning, 
relying on volunteers until that reliance fails 
as it does regularly, and then coming to 
conscription. Only in this case we recognize 
that conscription is likely to be necessary. 

The President’s statement said, in part: 

“The principle embodied in the legislation 
presented by the War Department to the 
military committees of the Senate and House 
has my entire approval, and its specific 
recommendations embody the best judg- 


ment of the officers of the War Department. © 


“The necessary men will be secured for the 
Regular Army and the National Guard by 
volunteering, as at present, until, in the 
judgment of the President, a resort to a 
selective draft is desirable. The additional 
forces, however, are to be raised by selective 
draft from men ranging in age from nineteen 
to twenty-five years. The quotas of the 
several states in all of these forces will be 
in proportion to their population. 

“This legislation makes no attempt to solve 
the question of a permanent military policy 
for the country, chiefly for the reason that in 
these anxious and disordered timesaclear view 
cannot be had either of our permanent mili- 
tary necessities or of the best mode of organ- 
izing a proper military peace establishment.” 

This seems a reasonable statement, but 
there is something about the whole situation 
a little reminiscent of a certain celebrated 
character in Missouri.” He lived in an old 
house that had weathered many storms but 
which had a large hole in the roof through 
which the water poured whenever it rained. 
If his family pointed out the inconvenience 
of the leak during a storm he would remark 
that it was no time to be out repairing, and 
if they reminded him of it in fair weather he 
wouldanswer that the hole wasdoing no harm. 

Under the circumstances one time is as 
good as another to urge that the hole be 
mended, and probably continuous urging is 
better than anything else. 


What Leaders Will War Produce? 


N THE stress and strain of war, great 
| characters come to the front of our 
national life with startling rapidity. 
Three years from now, when the next elec- 
tion comes, there will in all probability be a 
new caste on the national stage. Mr. Wilson 
now dominates the Government. Colonel 
Roosevelt can still rouse enthusiasm and stir 
the popular imagination. No other figures 
stand out particularly. It isa rather barren 
time in striking figures. The stage is set for 
the personalities that come out of the war. 
And judging from our past, the personalities 
may be of almost any kind. Washington, 
a soldier, emerged from the Revolution 
supreme. Out of the War of 1812 came 
Andrew Jackson, a soldier but of a very dif- 
ferent type. Grant became President after 
the Civil War, but the great figure on the 
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Federal side in that struggle was the civil 
leader, Lincoln, not the military leader, 
Grant. On the other side Lee was a greater 
figure than Jefferson Davis. From San 
Juan hill Colonel Roosevelt caught his first 
glimpse of the White House. 

Abroad, in this war, the characters that 
have come to the front are just as varied. 
In England, Kitchener and Lloyd-George, 
men. who had already risen to the front 
rank, held their supremacy against any new- 
comers until Kitchener’s death, and, since, 
Lloyd-George has risen beyond his former 
stature. Yet the war is not over and some 
other may suddenly arise to claim supremacy 
either in the Government or on the field of 
battle. In France, Joffre, Foch, Briand 
have all had their hour upon the stage now 
held by Nivelle and Ribot. In Russia the 
Grand Duke Nicholas loomed large in the 
eyes of the world and then faded in the 
misery of the great retreat, to appear 
again in the Caucasus, and then to be 
lost once more in the end of the old régime. 
Alexief and Brusiloff still are Russia’s 
foremost soldiers, but the civil leaders of 
the Revolution have taken the centre of 
the stage. 

There is a great opportunity for leadership 
with us, a craving for strong men that 
emergencies always create. Neither politi- 
cal party has a strong array. The President 
has taken the party which Mr. Bryan made 
into a chronic minority and transformed it 
intoa majority. He has given it thestrength 
of his command but developed little strength 
except his own in it. His Cabinet does not 
impress the country. The Democrats in 
the Senate have no leaders that stir the 
public’s enthusiasm. An organization that 
has a man of no more ability than Senator 
Stone at the head of a vitally important 
committee does not inspire much confidence. 
In the House the leadership is hardly better. 
And the Republican Party does not present 
a favorable contrast to the Democratic. 
It is divided and disorganized, without policy 
or programme. Most of its old leaders 
are gone, and what are left have shrunk 
in size since they lost the prestige of office. 

We need a new set of leaders in national 
life, and there is every reason to hope that 
the quickened conscience aroused by the 
war will turn enough ability toward national 
service to provide it. 
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The Late James R. McConnell 


AMES McCONNELL gave his life to 
the cause of human liberty. While Amer- 
ica traveled its slow path to war against 
German autocracy, he fought under 

the flag of France, because in that service he 
knew he was fighting for freedom and 
democracy. The articles he wrote for this 
magazine from Verdun and the Somme 
touched lightly upon a feeling which his 
private letters showed to be profound. He 
was killed over the German lines while 
serving in the “ Lafayette Escadrille”” of the 
French Flying Corps during the recent 
German retreat. 

On April 1st, at Carthage, N. C., his home 
town, a memorial service was held, and there 
a new hospital was dedicated to him and 
named after him. The inspiration of his 
sacrifice, the significance of his services, of 
more than local import and effect, were 
voiced by one of the speakers, whose mes- 
sage has a meaning for all Americans: 

“Considering the personal loss of our 
friend and companion, and the loss that this 
little community has suffered, we cannot 
forget the tremendous game and the deadly 
stakes for which all creation is now playing. 
Whether we like it or not we are all risking 
our lives and our souls and the future of our 
children and our race and our country. 

“The Philistines are upon us. Every- 
thing that is held dear by every man in this 
room—the sanctity of his home, the inviola- 
bility of his church, respect for his women- 
kind, his personal liberty and the freedom of 
his opinions, the doctrines of Christ taught 
at his mother’s knee, the brotherhood of man, 
charity and hope and faith as the leading 
principles of human conduct—our whole 
inheritance has been savagely attacked by 
the most frightful and terrible assault in the 
history of our hard-earned and tear-scarred 
civilization. 

“As we came out of the darkness of com- 
placent security and material indifference 
into some realization of the horrors threaten- 
ing not only mankind, our neighbors, but 
our own souls, we begin to appreciate the 
tremendous debt we owe Jim McConnell. 
The very least that he has done for us was to 
prove that there is still one in our ranks that 
can go cheerfully to meet the common 
enemy and die with his boots on, far ahead 
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of his own vanguard. But the sacrifice is 
greater and the service nobler than this. 

“For it is the same bitter story throughout 
the history of the world. To awaken the 
people to their own salvation, to arouse the 
dormant immortality in men, at every 
period of our progress has called for the lives 
and the sacrifice of the best we had. Our 
religion was based on personal sacrifice. 
By personal sacrifice we gained our civil 
liberties and maintained them. By sacrifice 
our nation was born and only by sacrifice 
can it endure. It was McConnell’s mission 
to see and understand. He went from here 
a private in the ranks—he has returned to 
us here to-day a great leader.” 


Ten Thousand Post Offices Taken 
Out of Politics 


VERY time I get a postmaster ap- 

} pointed,” a Congressman once ex- 

claimed, “‘] make a hundred enemies 

and one ingrate.” Yet up to the present 

time, Congressmen have shown no particular 
desire to abandon this patronage. 

There was a time when letter carriers 
and postal clerks lost their jobs every time 
a new Administration came in. President 
Roosevelt and President Taft, amid the pro- 
tests of Congressmen, placed all fourth-class 
postmasters in the classified service—that is, 
made their jobs depend upon merit and not 
on political influence. In the last Congress 
the House voted down Senator Poindexter’s 
bill which had passed the Senate, bringing 
all third-, second-, and first-class post- 
masters within the same regulations. 

Fortunately President Wilson has found a 
way to introduce this great reform—a reform 
that will always throw credit upon his 
Administration. First-, second-, and third- 
class postmasters are “Presidential officers” 
—that is, they must be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
Under Mr. Wilson’s executive order, examin- 
ations for these places will now be held by 
the Civil Service Commission, which will 
prepare “eligible lists.” In future the 
President will make his appointments from 

‘ these lists. 

The new rule affects about 10,000 offices. 
Its comprehensive effect is to take the post 
office out of politics. It is a body blow at 
the Pork Barrel spirit. 
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Patriotism in Business 


triotism on the part of American 

business leaders comes to light stead- 
ily. It furnishes a series of highly pleasing 
pictures at a time when most of the canvas is 
given up to darker views of war. The 
Worvp’s Work has in earlier numbers por- 
trayed in detail the service that such men as 
Mr. Howard E. Coffin and Mr. Daniel 
Willard and their fellow members of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and of the Naval Advisory 
Board are giving to their country. It is 
service that could not be bought for money. 

One of the practical results of the work of 
the Council of National Defense was the 
agreement offered by the largest copper 
producers of the country to furnish the 
Government all the copper needed by the 
Army and Navy for a year—20,000,000 
pounds for the Navy, and 25,510,000 for the 
Army—at about 16% cents a pound, or the 
average price at which copper has sold for 
the last ten years. At the time this agree- 
ment was made copper was selling for well 
over twice that price, and the saving to the 
Government was close to $10,000,000. The 
leading copper producers made this offer 
notwithstanding their increased costs for 
labor, materials, etc., because, as they said, 
“‘we believe it to be our duty to furnish the 
requirements of the Government in preparing 
the Nation for war with no profit more than 
we received from our regular production in 
normal times.” 

Similarly, the steel makers of the country 
represented in the Steel Institute have 
agreed to furnish steel to the Government 
for a year at the basic price of 2.9 cents per 
pound, as compared with the market price 
of from 5 to 7 cents a pound. This will 
save the Government approximately $18,- 
000,000 on steel purchased during the coming 
year. 

The duty of the producers is evident, and 
the right of the Government to fix prices, if 
necessary, is probably assured; yet the 
action of the producers is none the less 
patriotic. To Mr. B. M. Baruch belongs 
the credit for arranging these purchases for 
the Government. He is chairman of the 
sub-committee of the Council of National 
Defense which has charge of the metal 
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supply for the Army and Navy, and he has 
subordinated his business as a member of a 
New York Stock Exchange house to his ser- 
vice to the Government. 

Counterparts of the action of the copper 
and steel producers and of Mr. Baruch are 
found in the offers of Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, Mr. Henry Ford, and many others 
of the facilities of their plants to be oper- 
ated for the Government at little or no 
_ profit; and in offers like that of Mr. James 
Couzens, who formerly had charge of all 
purchases for the Ford Motor Company, of 
his entire time to the Government in organ- 
izing and directing the buying of supplies. 

The contracts for our four new battle 
cruisers and six scout cruisers were awarded 
to American shipyards on a basis that re- 
flects great credit upon their public spirit 
and indicates the policy which we should 
pursue in providing munitions of war. The 
yards have agreed to construct these ships 
on the basis of cost and a profit of 10 per 
cent. Both the War and Navy Depart- 
ments are letting contracts for all kinds of 
war munitions on essentially the same basis. 

Two years ago the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany offered to make armor plate, leaving it 
to the Federal Trade Commission to fix the 
price. Numerous manufacturers have since 
taken the same stand. The day that 
Bernstorff was sent home American manu- 
facturers rushed to Washington, not greedily 
looking for profitable contracts, but offering 
their manufacturing facilities to the Govern- 
ment on the latter’s own terms. 

It is fortunate that the United States, on 
the eve of hostilities, was able thus to settle 
one of the most difficult problems of war. 
In the early days England made no provision 
for regulating war profits, and Canada, after 
nearly three years, still permits her manu- 
facturers to levy tribute indiscriminately. 

The agreement of the railroad managers’ 
committee to accept the terms of the railroad 
brotherhoods in order fb prevent in a time of 
national crisis the paralyzing of the country’s 
transportation system was further evidence 
of the patriotism of “big business.” Their 
attitude in the matter was approved by the 
committee from the Council of National De- 
fense sent by President Wilson to effect a set- 
tlement of the difficulties. In writing to the 
railroad managers, the committee said: “We 
would be delinquent in a true sense of grati- 


tude if we failed to express our sincerest ap- 
preciation of the action you have taken. 

‘ Thus, by your own action, urged 
thereto by the highest reason of national con- 
cern, you have avoided a national calamity.” 

Out of all this can certainly be expected to 
result a more cordial relation between the 
people and the Government on the one hand 
and those managing the big business enter- 
prises of the country on the other. 


A Way to End Railroad Strikes 


OT long ago it was the fashion to rail 
at the United States Supreme Court 


as the enemy of progress and the 
final stronghold of Wall Street; Mr. Bryan’s 
first campaign, in 1896, was built largely 
upon this issue. This austere body, in its 
recent decision upon the so-called eight-hour 
railroad law, has taken a forward step 
that has alarmed many’ even of our most 
progressive thinkers. The prevailing deci- 
sion, written by Chief Justice White, practi- 
cally takes the stand that Congress can pass 
any legislation, affecting the railroads, which 
the public necessities require. The pre- 
eminent duty of the railroads is to maintain, 
unimpaired, their service; and any obstruc- 
tion to their complete operation, whatever 
that obstruction may be, Congress can re- 
move. “Considering the doctrine now af- 
firmed by a majority of the court as estab- 
lished,” says Mr. Justice McReynolds, in 
his opinion dissenting from this judgment, 
“it follows as of course that Congress has 
power to fix a maximum as well as a minimum 
wage for trainmen; to require compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes which may 
seriously and directly jeopardize the move- 
ment of interstate traffic; and to take 
measures effectively to protect the free flow 
of such commerce against any combination, 
whether of operatives, owners, or strangers.” 
A distinguished writer, discussing the 
British Constitution, once said that Parlia- 
ment could do anything except make a man 
a woman and a woman a man. That was 
because the legislative power of Parliament 
was complete and unrestricted—its acts 
were not subject to review by a Supreme 
Court. Evidently, when it comes to moving 
the trains, Congress has precisely the same 
despotic power over railroads and everybody 
connected with them. 
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The series of events that led up to this 
revolutionary opinion are fairly familiar, 
yet a brief review will make clearer the new 
economic era at which we have arrived. 
Last August the railroad trainmen of the 
United States and the railroad officials had 
reached a deadlock in a long dispute on 
terms of employment. The main item in 
this dispute nominally concerned working 
hours, but in reality it concerned wages. 
When a strike that promised to end railroad 
transportation threatened, with all the atten- 
dant horrors of such a calamity, President 
Wilson summoned the leaders of the train- 
men and the railroad presidents to Washing- 
ton. He asked them to arbitrate their 
differences, a proposition which the presi- 
dents accepted and the men declined. He 
then proposed that the troubles be settled 
by the establishment of the eight-hour 
standard of work and wages.’ The employees 
accepted this but the employers rejected it. 
While the matter was still under negotiation 
the representatives of the workmen declared 
a strike and fixed the day. If this strike 
had become effective the movement of 
freight and passengers would have been 
paralyzed, the mails would have been 
stopped, all business would have ceased, 
millions of people would have been thrown 
out of work, and general distress, even 
starvation, would have resulted. As he 
had no means to prevent the strike by force, 
Mr. Wilson asked Congress for immediate 
legislation, a request to which the legislative 
body replied by passing a law which granted 
practically what the men had asked. Nom- 
inally this fixed eight hours as a working 
day, but only nominally, since the new 
legislation did not prohibit the men from 
working more than eight hours—indeed, it 
provided compensation at an increased rate 
for all employment longer than that period. 
It could not, therefore, be regarded as an 
eight-hour law. That Congress had the 
constitutional right to fix hours of employ- 
ment no one disputed; the really startling 
thing about this statute was its third section. 
This provided that, for a stipulated period, 
the prevailing pay for ten hours’ work should 
be maintained for the new eight-hour day 
and that excess pay should be granted pro 
rata for all time in excess of eight hours. 
That is, the new law granted ten hours’ pay 
for eight hours’ work, and since practically 


all trainmen necessarily work more than 
eight hours, the new rule amounted to a 
substantial increase in wages. Congress, for 
the first time in its history, asserted the 
right which the ancient kings of England 
frequently resorted to—usually with dis- 
tressing results—of fixing wages. 

In the Supreme Court’s opinion Chief 
Justice White declares that this wage in- 
crease, established by Congress, is valid un- 
der the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
With him concur Justices Holmes, McKenna, 
Brandeis, and Clarke. Dissenting justices 
are Messrs. Pitney, Day, McReynolds, and 
Van Devanter. The mistake that current 
comment has made on this judgment is in 
regarding it as a huge victory for labor 
unions; in some quarters the Supreme Court 
has been pictured as having become an 
ally of labor in its struggle against capital. 
But Mr. Justice White’s opinion, though 
it amounts to a labor victory in this particu- 
lar instance, may plague the labor cause at 
some future day. President Wilson pro- 
posed two ways of settling the strike: one 
by arbitration, the other by granting the 
employees’ demands. He chose the latter, 
and Congress passed the law increasing 
wages. But the significant point is that 
the President could have chosen the other 
remedy and still have acted within the Con- 
stitution. That is, instead of passing a law 
increasing wages, Congress could have 
passed a law making arbitration compulsory. 
The one principle that governs everything 
else is the public right to have the trains 
moved. In a private business, says Mr. 
White, a man has the right to demand any 
wages he pleases, to leave his employment 
at any time, and to concert with others to do 
so. But he has not this unlimited right 
“in a business charged with a public interest” 
such as the movement of trains. Congress, 
under President Wilson’s prompting, in- 
creased the men’s wages. That was legal; 
however, had Congress passed a law decreas- 
ing the men’s wages, increasing their hours 
of employment, and compelling them to 
work whether they wished to or not, that 
also would have been legal. And a com- 
pulsory arbitration bill would have been 
legal likewise. 

Evidently there can be no more railroad 
strikes, for Congress has the power to prevent 
them. Thus this decision, while it intro- 
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duces the new principle of Congressional 
regulation of railroad wages, also takes away 
from labor on railroads its most powerful 
weapon. . 

It has been evident for some time that the 
Adamson law is not just what the brother- 
hoods want or thought they were getting. 
There would have been little grief in their 
ranks if it had been declared unconstitu- 
tional. For if Congress has the power to 
regulate wages upward in the national interest 
it must also have the power to bring them 
down. That the decision of the Supreme 
Court, upholding compulsory arbitration, 
was distasteful to the labor leaders was 
evident from the protest that President 
Gompers and Secretary Morrison of the 
American Federation of Labor lodged with 
the Attorney General against the Court’s 
“interpolating into the law and argument 
before it for consideration a foreign matter, 
namely, deniai to workers of the right to quit 
work in furtherance of their just and neces- 
sary rights.” 


A Picture of Our Prosperity 


FEW figures from the latest annual 
A reports of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, and the United States Steel 
Corporation paint an interesting picture of 
the business prosperity of this country 
during 1916. These three are the largest 
companies in their respective fields—the 
railroad, the public utility, and the indus- 
trial. Their total. operating revenues last 
year and percentage of increase over their 
best previous years were as follows: 


U.S.Steel — $1,231,473,800; Increase 54 per cent. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 264,575,000; Increase 13 per cent. 
Penna. R.R. 


It is easy to see in these figures the picture 
of expanding war prosperity. The Steel 
Corporation, furnishing steel for munitions, 
for foreign railroad equipment, and for 
barbed-wire to protect the trenches, shows 
the largest gain in business. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, which transports these 
things, shows the next gain; and the Bell 
Telephone System enjoys more than a nor- 
mal increase in earnings because its lines 
have to be called into service in handling this 
bigger business. 


230,278,500; Increase 17 per cent. . 


The gap between the 54 percent. increaseof 
the Steel Corporation’s earnings and the 13 
per cent. and 17 per cent. for the other two is 
partly due to the fact that the former could 
take advantage of advancing prices while 
the others could not increase rates unless 
permitted to do so by regulating commis- 
sions. Although the Steel Corporation’s 
export business increased only 3 per cent. 
last year, the earnings derived from it were 
58 per cent. larger than in 1915. Its aver- 
age profit in 1916 was $21.60 a ton of finished 
product as compared with a previous maxi- 
mum of $16.59 in 1902, and a minimum of 
$795 in 1914.. From earnings that did not 
cover the preferred dividend in 1914, the 
Steel Corporation in two years jumped to a 
state of affluence where nearly 40 per 
cent. was earned on $508,302,500 of com- 
mon stock last year. The Telephone earn- 
ings were equivalent to about 13 per cent. 
on its stock, and the Pennsylvania’s to 
10 per cent. 

These companies are owned by more than 
100,000 stockholders of the United States 
Steel Corporation, 90,388 of the Pennsyl- 
vania, and 70,555 of the Telephone Com- 
pany. Less than 3 per cent. of the Penn- 
sylvania stock was held abroad on December 
31, 1916, whereas 20 per cent. was owned by 
foreigners a few years ago. 

There was an average of 252,668 employees 
in the service of the Steel Corporation last 
year, and the total pay roll was $263,385,502, 
as compared with $176,800,864 in 1915. 


The Need for Large Crops 


NE of the greatest needs of this 
O country this year, and of the world 

as well, is large crops. Two years of 
bumper harvests after the beginning of the 
war were sufficient to meet the world’s in- 
creased demands even though Russia’s 
wheat was shut off from the rest of the world. 
Last year’s crops, however, were below 
normal, and a recent government report on 
farm reserves showed the amount of wheat 
left in farmers’ hands in this country the 
smallest in twenty years. Practically every 
other country and some of our states are 
using strenuous means to stimulate produc- 
tion. Our Secretary of Agriculture, who 
refused at first to advise the planting of 
larger crops (because unless the Govern- 
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ment can practically guarantee prices it 
cannot in fairness urge increased acre- 
age) has now issued a warning to farmers 
not to part with their valuable seed or 
they would endanger this season’s crops. 
From the New York State College of 
Agriculture comes the report that owing to 
lack of good seed the potato crop of the 
state will be only one third or one half of 
normal. 

Of as great importance as the question of 
seed supply is the question of labor supply. 
Mr. Alva Agee, Secretary of Agriculture in 
New Jersey, says the crops of that state will 
be greatly reduced because the farmers 
cannot get help. Mr. Eugene Davenport, 
dean of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Illinois, writes that back of all 
the causes for the high cost of living “lies the 
fact that labor in this country has practically 
deserted the two great fundamental in- 
dustries—farming and housekeeping. The 
public in general seems to have overlooked 
the fact that the automobile industry took 
almost the last of our detached farm labor, 
and, since the war began, the manufacture 
of munitions has taken the rest of it.” 

The Government as a war measure may 
have to turn its attention to farm labor. 
The farmers are prosperous enough to pay 
more than they have in the past, and 
the Government could see to recruiting 
the laborers and transporting them to the 
places where they are needed. Members 
should be added to the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense to mo- 
bilize the country’s agricultural resources 
and to see that they are operated to their 
maximum capacity. 


Preparedness in the Back Yard 
T stoutder i of Americans cannot 


shoulder rifles, cannot work in 

munition factories, or even take an 
active part in the home guard. Few, how- 
ever, are excluded from a form of prepared- 
ness which the Department of Agriculture 
is wisely advocating and which is almost as 
essential as field service to the salvation of 
the country. There are not many citizens 
so young or old or feeble that they cannot 
plant a small vegetable garden and nurture 
it to its fruition in the form of potatoes, 
beets, onions, tomatoes, egg plant, cabbages, 


City flat 
dwellers may have difficulty in finding back 
yards that will serve as gardens, but even our 
largest cities contain thousands of vacant 
lots that can be developed into valuable 


cauliflower, and other delicacies. 


accessories of war. And the smaller urban 
communities have millions of acres of land, 
in the shape of front and back yards, that 
can provision the American dinner table 
on a great scale and enormously strengthen 
our resources for the trials which we face. 
The advocates of preparedness are doing 
well in emphasizing the duty that lies im- 
mediately at hand in our back yard. Vege- 
tables which are almost prohibitively expen- 
sive now will become more expensive as we 
get involved in the war, and, unless we use 
our back yards for raising them, it is not 
improbable that we may eventually have 
to go without them. We are not asked to 
raise this garden truck for the market, or for 
feeding our armies—merely for feeding our- 
selves. According to an estimate made 
by Prof. G. W. Hood, of Nebraska State 
University, such small gardens will yield a 
minimum of $619 an acre and a maximum 
of $1,655. Multiply these figures by the 
unused acres in your neighborhood and you 
will get a faint idea how the cultivate-your- 
garden propaganda, if made effective, will 
add to the national wealth. ras 





Militarism and Democracy 
Ts Russian Revolution has one par- 


ticularly interesting lesson for Amer- 

icans, in that it sheds much light 
upon the relation which militarism bears to 
democracy. There was one reason why the 
Revolution of 1905 failed and one reason 
why that of the present year has succeeded. 
In both cases the attitude of the Russian 
army determined the issue. Twelve years 
ago, at a word from the ruling autocracy, 
the army turned savagely against the rising 
populace and drenched the streets of Petro- 
grad and other Russian cities with blood. 
This year, when instructed to curb the 
masses in the approved autocratic fashion, 
the army, instead of trampling them with 
their horses and turning their machine guns 
against them, fraternized with the people 
and made the popular cause its own. That 
is, the Russian army fought against the 
revolution in 1905 and fought with it this 


a 
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year. The Czar abdicated because his 
formerly trusty troops refused to support his 
throne. 

What explains this revolution in the army? 
The present war furnishes the answer. The 
army that formerly shot down the populace 
was the standing army; for years it had lived 
constantly in the closest association with 
the ruling powers, withdrawn from contact 
with the people and drilled to a blind obedi- 
ence to orders. Most of its high command 
was Prussian in spirit—some of it Prussian 
in blood—though General Brusiloff and Gen- 
eneral Russky, true Russians, have shown 
where their real loyalty lay. As the officers 
had not been drawn from the masses they 
naturally had no interest in their political 
aspirations. But in the last two and a half 
years this standing army has disappeared. 
Its bones now whiten the Masurian morasses 
and are scattered along the valleys of the 
Carpathians. Its organization has vanished 
as completely as though the ocean had rolled 
over it. In its place a new army has arisen, 
drawn from the peasantry. This army has 
first-hand knowledge of the sufferings and 
aspirations of the Russian people, for it is it- 
self part and parcel of that same Russian 
people. It sympathized with revolution, for 
the revolution meant the emancipation for 
which its members have themselves always 
yearned. Consequently, when these men 
were ordered to shoot down their compatriots 
in the interest of the dynasty they refused, 
and, instead, made the people’s cause their 
own. 

Russia’s recent history apparently indi- 
cates that the large standing army is the 
real menace to liberty; and that the demo- 
cratic army, based on universal service, 
closely identified with the masses, forms 
the best possible safeguard of constitutional 
rule. The influences that have brought the 
Russian army closer to the Russian people 
are working now in all parts of Europe. 
Death has made great inroads among the 
high social classes which have immemorially 
officered the English forces, and, in thousands 
of cases, the sons of the middle and even 
of the working classes have succeeded to 
their commands. The same inevitable law 
must have made its influence felt in the 
German and Austrian armies. In all these 
countries universal service, instead of being, 
as some affect to believe, the prop of Kaiser- 
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ism, is likely to prove the greatest force in 
making Europe democratic. In this country 
there are those who oppose universal service 
on the ground that it will end our democratic 
institution and bring in the “man on horse- 
back.” The Russian Revolution, coming‘at 
a timely moment, seems a conclusive refuta- 
tion of this idea. 


Germany’s Hand in Russia 


WO books, “Modern Russian His- 
tory” (Knopf), by Alexander Korni- 
lov, and ‘Russia and Europe” 
(Scribner’s), by Gregor Alexinsky, both 
published before the revolution in Russia, 
give a precise picture of the malign influence 
of Germany in Russia’s internal politics 
before the outbreak of the war and since. 
The following quotations are examples: 
“The grievances of the Russian people 
against Germany have been not only of an 
economic and political nature. In the minds 
of the intelligentzia and of the oppressed 
masses the name of Germany, but particularly 
of Prussia, has been associated with the 
crimes of Russian bureaucracy. Since the 
middle of the eighteenth century—in fact, 
since Peter the Great—German influence has 
been preponderant in various fields of Rus- 
sian life; at the Court, in the army and navy, 
among the higher bureaucrats, in commerce; 
German colonists have occupied some of the 
best land in the West and in the South. 
Any Russian schoolboy will give you a list 
of Russian tyrants and oppressors with such 
names as Biihren, Pahlen, Benckendorff, 
Berg, Plehve, Minn, Riman, Kaulbars, or of 
such distinguished nonentities of the army 
and navy as Stakelberg, Stark, Stoessel, 
Rennenkampf, Grippenberg. The offer of 
Wilhelm II to lend his troops for the sup- 
pression of the revolution was a widely 
spread rumor in Russia in 1905 and 1906; 
the reactionaries have always praised Prus- 
sian ways, and their organs have urged the 
Government to get closer tg Germany and 
to break away from Jacobin France and 
treacherous England. A member of the 
Extreme Right in the Duma, during the 
discussion of a liberal project introduced by 
the Cadets, turned to the Left, and said 
threateningly: ‘If you accept this project, 
Wilhelm will come and teach you a lesson 
with his armed fist!” 
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“|, . Sometimes the Germans re- 
mained behind the scenes; such was the case 
with the Czar’s aide-de-camp, General Griin- 
wald, who occupied the modest post of Mas- 
ter of the Imperial Stud, but who opposed a 
powerful resistance to the reformation of the 
Russian Army (he was opposed to general and 
obligatory military service, which, mingling 
young men of education with the simple sons of 
the soil, might have served to enlighten them); 
and he helped to introduce into Russia the 
classical school, disciplined in the Prussian 
manner. Somewhat later the talent for 
organization displayed by the Germans— 
but in the service of reaction rather than in 
that of revolution—was brilliantly exempli- 
fied in the person of Count. Plehve, who was 
killed by the Terrorists after he had em- 
ployed his police to terrorize the whole 
Empire.” 

““. . . The present war with Germany 
presents this analogy with the war of 1812— 
it has a national character. All the demo- 
crats in Russia recognize:in this war the 
cause of liberty, external and internal. On 
the other hand, for the reactionaries, the 
ante-bellum Germanophiles, to fight against 
the junkers is the worst of calamities. For 
a long time they had maintained close con- 
nections with their political coreligionists 
in Prussia, and were visibly full of complais- 
ance toward them. Kaiserism contrived to 
profit by this weakness of the Russian 
bureaucracy and autocracy, which became 
its instruments; the German advance upon 
Bagdad, the Austrian penetration of the 
Balkans, the annexation of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, were regarded with complete favor 
by the friendly reactionaries of Russia, who 
subordinated the international interests of 
the.Empire to their own domestic interests.” 

The concluding quotation, following, was 
prophetic in its forecast of an impending 
revolution and. in its analysis of the true 
source of its success—an army of the people, 
raised by universal service: 

“One need not be a prophet to foretell 
that the present order of things will have to 
disappear. The only citadel of the bureau- 
cracy in 1905-1906—the army—has learned 
in this war an unforgetable lesson of the 
crimes of their rulers in Petrograd. And one 
may hope that in the last conflict between 
the people and the bureaucracy the army 
will prove to be the people’s army.” 


Russia’s Business Morals 


family of democracies, is likely to 

enjoy closer business relations with 
this country than it could under the old form 
of government. The movement which has 
already been started by leading banking and 
business interests to secure for this country. 
a participation in the developing of Russia’s 
vast resources should receive great impetus 
from this development. It is, therefore, na- 
tural for the American business man to ask: 
“What.manner of man is this Russian in-his 
business dealings; does he pay his debts?” 

Bankers who: have been in Russia and 
made careful inquiry about these matters 
say that the Russian people never consider 
defaulting on an obligation; that they do 
not know the meaning of default or repudia- 
tion of debt. They may at times need re- 
newal of credit, but there is never any 
thought of not. paying what they owe. For 
that reason there is not likely to be any de- 
bate in Russia, as there was in this country 
after the Civil War, regarding the payment 
of government obligations. Russia is now 
largely on a paper currency basis because of 
successive issues of legal tender notes to meet 
war expenses, and it is evident that it will 
take time and courage to bring it back toa 
sound. monetary standard. Those at, the 
head of the new Government, however, have 
already signified their intention to. meet. all 
financial obligations. 

Our present stake in Russia is a com- 
paratively small one. Since the war started, 
two external loans totalling $75,000,000 have 
been placed here, and American investors 
are believed to have purchased about 
$100,000,000, par value, of internal loan 
bonds. Bank credits of about $75,000,000 
more bring the total up to approximately 
$250,000,000. This compares with the more 
than $1,000,000,000 of British Government 
obligations taken since the war started and 
the more than $725,000,000 of French. 

One effect of the Russian Revolution will 
be the removal of the cause for objection 
that some of the Jewish bankers have had 
against participating in the financing for the 
Allies. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, the head of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who expressed this 
objection at the time the Anglo-French loan 
was offered here, has made the following 
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valuable comment regarding the effect of 
the Revolution on Russia’s finances: 

“TI am quite convinced that, with the 
certainty of the development of the coun- 
try’s enormous resources, which, with the 
shackles removed from a great people, will, 
follow present events, Russia will before long 
take rank financially among the most favored 
nations in the money markets of the world.” 





The Kaiser Loses His Place in the 
Sun 


P ‘HE capture of Bagdad has led the 
minds of most newspaper writers to 
the days of Harun-al-Rashid and 

Sinbad the Sailor, but for the Kaiser in his 

Potsdam palace the event has an importance 

that is more immediate and pressing. The 

Kaiser is thinking of a dream that was more 

dazzling than anything in the Arabian Nights 

—a dream that has now vanished as com- 

pletely as any vision in that celebrated 

volume. His mind must go back to the 
time, nineteen years ago, when he journeyed 
to the sacred places in Palestine, and, in one 
of his most heroic speeches, proclaimed him- 
self the friend of the Sultan and the protector 
of the Mohammedan faith. Back of this 

grandiose speech lay his ambition of a 

“place in the sun,” the scheme that has 

caused the present world-wide disaster. 

The two chief places of his new Czsarian 

empire were to be Hamburg and Bagdad; a 

railroad connecting these two cities—to a 

Jarge extent already built—with a tunnel 

under the Hellespont at Constantinople, 

was to be the visible symbol of this new 
joining of East and West. All that huge 
area lying between, Germany, Austria- 

Hungary, the Balkans, Turkey, Asia Minor, 

the Persian Gulf, was to be the new great 

world state, the state which, under the 

Hohenzollerns, was to shape the destinies 

of mankind for centuries to come. 

But the Allies, alive to this scheme, refused 
the tempting bait. In stating their terms 
to President Wilson, they stipulated, as 
essential consequences of the war, a free 
Serbia and an extinguished Turkey. And 
now British arms are making good these 
pretensions. Bagdad is now a British 
city, and Russian and British armies, work- 
ing in coéperation, are rapidly encompassing 
the end of the Turkish Empire. Whatever 


Mesopotamia and Bagdad become, of one 
thing we may be sure, they will not become 
German. General Maude has ended the 
possibility that the German Empire will 
extend from the North and Baltic Seas to 
the Persian Gulf. Germany has lost the 
one thing for which, above all others, she 
went to war. 


College Women and Their Jobs 


REPORT recently issued by the 
A Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupa- 

tions of New York throws light 
upon the workaday ambitions of college 
women. This Bureau spends its time finding 
jobs for the graduates of women’s colleges; 
it performs the useful service of getting 
educated girls into the positions they are 
best fitted to occupy. Judging from its 
efforts, the strongest bent of these college 
graduates is toward the literary life. The 
Bureau has floods of applications for editorial 
positions which it cannot fill. The statistics 
clearly indicate a world of unfulfilled ambi- 
tions of this sort. That the graduate of a 
women’s college, having spent several years 
in the study of literary subjects, should feel 
a particular impulse toward the editorial 
“sanctum” is not strange; yet here the 
opportunities are so few and the chances of 
success so precarious that only a small per- 
centage of the applicants can even get a 
chance. 

Few college girls, apparently, have any 
interest in positions of “household ad- 
ministration,”’ and, as might be suspected, 
the Bureau is most successful in placing 
them in secretarial positions, in which a 
knowledge of typewriting and stenography 
is essential. The report indicates one field 
in which educated women have a great 
future. The Bureau cannot get enough 
girls with. scientific training, health, and 
professional technique to fill the demand. 
“Women trained in science field work,” 
it says, “are needed in the federal, state, 
and city service, in the bureaus of chem- 
istry and plant industry, in agricultural 
experiment stations, and in laboratories of 
boards of health, of hospitals, and of com- 
mercial business and manufacture. We 
are led to believe that there is a growing 
demand for the work of women in industrial, 
agricultural, and biological chemistry. It is 
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a long road, of course: It requires health 
and. patience; but as‘one woman-enthusiastic- 
ally says: ‘The salaries are fairly good as 
compared with other occupations; there’is no 
limit to its interest and growth, and there is 
wonderful-opportunity for service.’” 





A Monument in China to John Hay 
()* THE verge of declaring war on 


Germany, the Chinese Parliament 

voted to erect a monument to John 
Hay in the:Central Park of Peking. China’s 
reasons for gratitude to this great Amefican 
statesman. are well known. ‘Indeed; had it 
not been for John: Hay, it is ‘not-improbable 
that to-day: there: would be no. Chinese Re- 
public.. Few nations have ever reached and 
survived the state of disintegration’ that. so 
demoralized ‘China in 1899. The _ recent 
war'with Japan, five years before, had demon- 
strated her military impotence. ~The great 
European. Powers, taking’ advantage of 
her weakness; had plunged upon her helpless. 
carcass: Japan had already taken Pormosa 
and saddled upon : the: celestial’ empire a 
heavy ‘indemnity; Russia‘ had ‘seized Port 
Arthur and started to-extend her influence 
over Manchuria; Germany: had laid violent 
hands. on Kiao-chau; England had appro- 
priated. Wei-hai-wei; and France had added 
generous slices of southern Chinese. territory 
to her. Asiatic empire. Concessions for 
railroads, mines, and miscellaneous special 
privileges were being wrenched from China 
month by month: By 1899, China had 
apparently reached the end of ‘her age-long 
empire. Then, on September roth, John 
Hay, American Secretary‘of State, addressed: 
his famous note to all the vivisecting Powers, 
inviting them to join the United States in 
preserving the status quo in China, and in 
maintaining “‘the open door,’ or equal 
trading’ and commercial advantages, for 
all nations. The diplomatic adroitness of 
this move consisted’ in the fact that it prac- 
tically amounted to an invitation to abstain 
from rapine—a pledge which no self- 
respecting nation could refuse to take. All 
the Powers ultimately accepted the note— 
not all, however, with good grace; China 
was saved from further dismemberment, 
and American diplomatic prestige reached a 
height from which it has suffered a serious 
decline in recent years. 


Evidently China has not forgotten its 
debt to Hay, and ‘it has chosen’ a happy 
moment in which to make this public ac- 
knowledgment. It is erecting a monument, 
not only to Hay, but to the great national 
ideals for which he stood. He was the new 
type of diplomat—a diplomat interested, 
not in making clever and rascally bargains 
for his country, but in promoting square 
dealing. This act, eighteen years ago, 
was a fine expression of the new and higher 
diplomacy—the diplomacy that thrives not 
on lies, broken treaties, the abuse of the 
weak; the deification of force, but on good 
faith, sympathy with the unfortunate, and 
the championship of- justice and right. ‘In 
saving China from dismemberment Hay 
sought no: advantage for himself or his 
country; he was merely attempting to per- 
form a decent and righteous act of friendship 
toward a sadly distracted people.. His act. 
was on a par with the same national spirit 
that freed Cuba and gave her independence, 
that has poured out its energies and treasure 
to erect a free, intelligent democracy in the. 
Philippines, and that, a few years. later, 
returned to China. the indemnity which 
other nations had extorted from-her in 
settlement of the Boxer outrages. Hay’s 
act, that is, represented the exact opposite 
of the forces and the ideals that have brought 
on the: present: world: war; his. behavior 
epitomized.the modern idea that diplomacy: 
should introduce among: nations the same 
principles: of honor and. fair dealing that 
should regulate the conduct of individ- 
uals, America:is going to war now in :an. 
attempt to make predominant the prin- 
ciples which Hay manifested on this his- 
toric occasion. 

_ Hay’s. chief opponent eighteen years 
ago was the same Germany which now pro- 
claims brute force as the one motive that 
should regulate a nation’s policy. After 
Hay closed successfully his Chinese negotia- 
tion he wrote to his friend, Henry Adams: 
“At least we are spared the infamy of an 
alliance with Germany. I would rather be 
the dupe of China than the chum of the 
Kaiser.” No man, indeed, perceived quite 
so keenly as Hay what German intentions 
meant to the world, and no man would more 
contentedly have seen the United States 
aligned against the Hohenzollerns in the’ 
battle for civilization and democracy. 
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MR. BEDFORD’S PRINCIPLES OF 
INVESTMENT 


[Every month the Worip’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences with investments and lessons to be drawn therefrom.] 


the Corn Products Refining Company, 

was for many years a director of the 
Standard Oil Company. That corporation, 
now split into many parts, stands at the 
head of successful business enterprises in 
America. He helped to make that success. 

At the present time we are in a period of 
speculative activity when sound investment 
principles are likely to be lost sight of by 
many people. Mr. Bedford, because of the 
nature of his business experience, is par- 
ticularly well qualified to talk on investments 
at such a time. His advice to those who 
have money to invest is simple. There 
are two fundamental principles: 

1. “In buying securities of any company 
one should know something about the 
management and from them, or others in the 
same line of business, get direct information 
as to the value of the property. 

2. “‘Do not purchase on rumors as to 
what may happen. Be sure the information 
you are depending upon is not only the truth 
but comes from those who know the facts.” 

The successful outcome of Mr. Bedford’s 
major investments can be traced to the 
application of these two principles. The 
foundation of his fortune was largely laid 
in the oil industry. And from the time that 
he was a poor boy selling oils until he re- 
signed from the board of directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, he 
made it his business to know oil and all that 
related to it. Therefore, although he may 
not think of it in that light, he actually con- 
sulted an authority on the oil business before 
he invested in it, and he knew that he could 
trust his own word and judgment in regard 
to its securities. That he succeeded in this 
inherently speculative field by following this 
method lends force to the advice he now gives 
to investors. ; 

Mr. Bedford says that if he had followed 
these investment principles all his life he 
would have been saved from many losses. 


Me E. T. BEDFORD, president of 


Two typical instances of his early experience 
prove the worth of these investment rules 
which he has formulated in his mature years. 
They are here given in his own words: 

“T was urged to buy, as a speculation, 
shares in a certain company whose capitali- 
zation, unknown to me, was being increased 
three times, from $30,000,000 to $90,000,000. 
When this became generally known as a 
gross overcapitalization, which it was, the 
crash came and | lost my investment.” 

The other early experience was of a dif- 
ferent nature. It more completely illus- 
trates the worth of Mr. Bedford’s investment 
principles. He tells it as follows: 

“An opportunity to purchase shares in a 
linseed oil company was offered to me. 
The prosperity and future profits were 
loudly proclaimed. I took the matter up 
with a party in the linseed business and he 
pointed out to me that to make a dividend on 
these shares would require a net profit of 
at least $3 a barrel. That was an impossible 
profit. It was to him simply a matter of 
arithmetic; and | saved my money by not 
investing.” 

These investment experiences of Mr. Bed- 
ford’s, or rather his way of referring to 
them, and his investment rules, show that 
his investment viewpoint is that of the pur- 
chaser of an interest rather than simply 
of stocks in a business. That is a view not 
often considered by the average buyer of 
stocks. It is one, however, that is likely 
to make him look more carefully into a 
company’s affairs before buying, and to 
keep him in closer touch with the company 
as long as he owns its securities. It might 
be laid down as a good investment principle 
that the buying of stocks always be con- 
sidered as the purchasing of an interest in a 
company’s business. When this was pointed 
out to Mr. Bedford, he said: ‘That is right. 
If you asked me to go into business with you, 
I would ask you all kinds of questions about 
yourself and the business; yet the amount | 
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would put in might be much less than people 
put into stocks of companies without asking 
any questions at all.” 

Mr. Bedford sounded a word of caution in 
regard to the present business prosperity, 
with particular reference to the large volume 
of new security flotations: “You know the 
earnings of our company last year were 
$6,000,000, while a good normal year for us is 
less than $3,000,000. An agent for the 
British Government, sitting in that chair, 
offered to take more of our products than 
we can manufacture. The price was not a 
matter of consideration; what they wanted 
was the goods. We all know such business 
will not last, and the thing to do is not to lose 
our heads over it. 

“Recently I was asked by a friend for my 
opinion regarding the stock of a new com- 
pany. I told him the company had paid a 
600 per cent. profit for its properties—such 
a price that the original owners could not 
afford to keep them—and then it had capi- 
talized them at three times what it paid. 
This is the disturbing development of the 
present business situation. Stock issues are 
being piled up until it seems certain there 
will be a crash if it keeps on. In the oil 
business, for instance, new companies are 
being floated by showing so many wells with 
such production and earnings, but no al- 
lowance is made for exhaustion of the wells.” 

These frank statements by the head of one 
of the largest industrial companies of the 
country afford much food for thought for the 
investor, and also for the business man who 
may not be an investor. They display the 
green light of caution, if not the red danger 
signal. They warn the investor that it is 
time to scrutinize his list to see if there are 
issues that might not stand the test, what- 
ever happens. The records of the past are 
usually good guides for such an examination; 
but for the new issues in particular, which 
have no records, Mr. Bedford’s investment 
principles should be applied, if they have not 
already been, and honest advice secured as 
to the value of the properties from some one 
who knows. 

That the records of the past are not always 
safe to go by is shown by the following case 
related by Mr. Bedford: ‘‘A young man 
came to see me some time ago about a pur- 
chase he had made of a company’s shares at 
not much more than one third of what they 
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had once sold for. As I myself was inter- 
ested in the company I could point out to 
him that this higher value was reached 
when the company was doing twice as much 
business. In fact, their share of the busi- 
ness in that line was fully 50 per cent. and 
it had been reduced by conditions and cir- 
cumstances to 20 per cent. There was no 
possibility of it ever being what it once was. 
Therefore, the one-time value of the shares 
had nothing to do with present and pros- 
pective values. I was not asked for this 
opinion, however, until after the purchase 
had been made.” 

That is too often the case. 

When asked if he could not, from his 
experience, give advice of specific although 
less fundamental nature to the man who has 
surplus funds to invest, Mr. Bedford said: 

“The most valuable advice that you can 
impress upon your readers is to get an honest 
opinion from some one in the business before 
they put money into any company. Let 
them go to a man in the same business who 
they know will tell them the truth. If they 
are not sure they can get the truth, then they 
should not invest. They should never take 
the word of a person whose reputation for 
truth or knowledge of the facts they do not 
know. I would have saved myself many 
losses if I had first secured the advice of a 
man in the same business I was putting 
money into.” 

For the active business man who is con- 
templating investment, the Financial Editor 
knows no better rules than those laid down 
by Mr. Bedford that he can follow. Salabil- 
ity of the security is a matter that most 
such men would probably want to take into 
account, but the consideration of that and 
possibly other points would come after Mr. 
Bedford’s fundamental principles had been 
applied. The need for such principles is 
patent to-day, for not in many years has the 
illegitimate promoter been so active. 

If a single principle of sound investment 
could be framed it might be: Pick your 
banker or stock broker with much greater 
care than your doctor; then let him help you 
choose all your investments. If he does not 
know all about the securities you are think- 
ing of buying, he will find out for you. He 
will charge you no more than an irrespon- 
sible broker or banker, and may save you 
much money. 
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How Industrial Leaders 
Face the War 


A United America of Capital and Labor, Coéperating with the Government 
to Make the War Behind the Lines Effective 


IRON AND STEEL 


BY 


JOHN A. TOPPING 


(Chairman of the Republic Iron & Steel Company) 


HE business men of the country want 
7: coéperate with the Government, and 
with each other, in order that the true 
vower of the United States may now and 
nereafter be exerted. If we intend to strike 
. blow as a nation, we must have the equip- 
ment of a nation before we even try to strike. 
The Government needs soldiers, sailors, 
ships, munitions, and an infinite variety of 
supplies; it has needed most of them for a 
long time but now it must have them in a 
hurry. The military and the naval authori- 
ties should have the complete control of the 
making of the Army and the Navy, but the 
purely business problems should be looked 
after by business men. 

We are now concerned with the war de- 
mands, but after the war codperation be- 
tween the Government and business will be 
quite as vital. The day of isolated com- 
merce between individuals has passed. Our 
present need is a nation for war; our next 
need will be a nation for peace. 

There are two phases to a war demand on 
industry. The first is to meet that demand 
promptly. The second is to meet it with the 
least possible economic disturbance. The 
adjustment is a nice one that cannot be 
disposed of at first impression. Not a little 
of England’s enormous financial power, 
which shows no sign of waning, is due to her 
ability to maintain ‘business as usual” 
despite the war requirements and man drain. 

Iron and steel are on the same war footing 
with powder and food. They form the 
backbone of the Army and Navy. A general 


upsetting of the trade would not only fetter 

the very making of war but would also, in the 

eventual reaction, shake the foundations of 

the country. That steel is the barometer of © 
prosperity is more than a phrase. 

While government control of the railroads 
is advocated as being necessary to overcome 
the conflict of authority between the states 
and the National Government, no such con- 
ditions apply to general industry. There- 
fore, there is no occasion for the Govern- 
ment to take over industry to meet war con- 
ditions; only waste and delay would result 
through such a course. European experience 
suggests, however, that there should be a 
very close coéperation and coérdination with 
the Government on the part of both industry 
and labor. Without this codperation we shall 
have inefficiency and waste, and, possibly, in- 
terruption to production and transportation, 
which situation under war conditions would 
be a national calamity. 

The mobilization of the iron and steel in- 
dustry should be easy of accomplishment. 
We already have the machinery available to 
bring the industry as a whole in close touch 
with any government commission which 
may be appointed for codperative purposes. 
The American Iron and Steel Institute 
covers in its membership practically all tae 
iron and steel producers in the United States. 
This institution has all statistical data and 
forces at hand for any compilation required 
for such general information as a govern- 
ment commission might require, and the 
Iron and Steel Institute could very quickly 
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be organized to render any further informa- 
tion the Government might call for. 

While the demands for steel at present are 
extraordinary, yet the growth of production 
has kept pace; no famine has, as yet, been 
experienced. But if present demands are to 
be supplemented by our own Government’s 
war demands careful consideration will have 
to be given to the matter of distribution in 
order that the necessities of consumers will 
be met in the order of their importance. 

Unquestionably the first claim will be the 
Army and Navy; second, domestic neces- 
sities; third, exports; fourth, new construc- 
tion requirements. After satisfying mu- 
nition demands, | have placed domestic 
necessities second in importance, for without 
meeting these necessities our general com- 
merce, both domestic and foreign, would 
suffer irreparable loss. 

Our exports of steel should come next in 
importance, as munition supplies to the 
countries with whom we are making common 


cause is not only vital, but exports of steel — 


for general uses are most important to meet 
the necessities of the neutral world’s mar- 
kets. Otherwise at the close of the war 
many of the channels of consumption that 
we have opened up during the war would be 
lost to us thereafter. New enterprise with- 
out loss and possibly to great advantage can 
wait on more abundant and at the same time 
cheaper supplies of material and labor. 


OUR TREMENDOUS PRODUCTION OF STEEL 


At the present time the United States, it is 
estimated, is producing at the rate of 42 
million tons of ingots per annum, or more 
than one half the production of the whole 
world. This output of crude steel means a 
finishing capacity possibly in excess of thirty 
million tons, approximately proportioned as 
follows, based on best records available: 
Rails, 3,000,000 tons; structural shapes, 
2,500,000 tons; sheared and universal plates, 
3,500,000 tons; sheets and black plates for 
tinning, 4,000,000 tons; wire products, 
3,000,000 tons; merchant bars, 4,500,000 
tons; tubular products, 3,000,000 tons; mis- 
cellaneous rolled products, 1,500,000 tons; 
semi-finished steel used in forging, includ- 
ing exports of semi-finished products, 
5,000,000 tons. 
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As a mere suggestion of the possible re- 
quirements of the Army and Navy, assuming 
that shipyard requirements, both for our 
merchant marine and navy uses, are class- 
ified as war necessities, it is not probable 
there would be consumed: more than one 
fourth of the total output of structural shapes 
and plates. That would represent only 
about 5 per cent. of our total production. If 
we assume that the United States when fully 
equipped will consume one third of the 
estimated consumption of munition steel 
now used by the Allies, this munition de- 
mand in itself would not in all probability 
represent more than 23 per cent. of our total 
production, so that the combined uses of the 
Army and Navy apparently could hardly 
exceed 7} to 10 per cent. of the total cap- 
acity of the country. 


COOPERATION IS ESSENTIAL 


There would, however, be additional re- 
quirements to be met of a collateral char- 
acter, such as motor trucks, steel cars, barbed 
wire, etc., which might increase the total 
demands from 15 to 20 per cent. Six to 
eight million odd tons of steel is a large 
order, but when you translate it into per- 
centage of total production and spread the 
burden over all, it can be taken care of with- 
out serious difficulty if proper coéperation is 
maintained between all interests, viz., labor, 
transportation, and Government. 

Government protection through the Navy 
and our merchant marine will doubtless be 
required to insure a full supply of ferro- 
manganese ore. This material is essential for 
steel making. Although the comparative 
amount used per ton is very small, the 
aggregate of the country’s requirement is 
large, and all of it comes from Europe, Asia, 
and South America, and it should be the 
duty of our Navy to see that this supply is 
kept constantly flowing to us. 

The steel industry is perfectly capable of 
meeting every demand which the Govern- 
ment can make upon it, provided maximum 
production is maintained. For this accom- 
plishment it will require the loyal codpera- 
tion of labor, for we shall need full working 
hours and freedom from labor disturbance, 
and also the fullest utilization in general in- 
dustry of all male and female labor available. 








LABOR 


BY 


SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
(President: of the American’ Federation: of Labor,’Member of the Advisory--Commission ‘and Chairman’ of the Committee on 
Labor ‘of'the Council of National Defense) 


peace or in war is concerned with 

our social organization - for industry, 
commerce, and all the. processes. ‘of pro+ 
duction. We can benefit by the experi- 
ences of other countries and devise 
such policies and methods. as to make: out 
of preparedness for defense a national bene- 
fit instead of a menace to the ideals of a 
free people. 

The present European War is a -contest 
between the workshops of nations-and will 
be determined by the ability of nations to 
mobilize economic forces. The part which 
 wage-earners will do in such a war will be of 
primary importance, for factories are to be 
maintained in operation, the scale of output 
increased, and the intensity of munitions 
production vastly augmented. The service 
which these wagerearners perform in the 
factories and workshops is of equal impor- 
tance with that performed by the soldier on 
the firing line. Precautions for the protec- 
tion and conservation of those in industrial 
service should be just as thorough -as for 
those in active field service. 

To secure this, representatives of the or- 
ganized labor movement assembled on 
March r2th. There were present 148 repre- 
sentatives of seventy-nine affiliated national 
and international unions, five unaffiliated or- 
ganizations, and five departments affiliated 
with. the American.- Federation of Labor. 
This includes the railroad brotherhoods. 
These propositions, which we take as defini- 
tive and fundamental, were then adopted: 


Tes whole matter of preparedness in 


“Labor demands the right in war time to 
be the recognized defender of wage-earners 
against the same forces which in former wars 
have made national necessity an excuse for 
more ruthless methods. 

“As the representatives of the wage- 
earners we assert that conditions of work and 
pay in government employment and in all 


occupations- should conform to principles 
of human welfare and justice. ; 

**A nation. cannot make an effective de- 
fense against an outside danger if groups of 
citizens. are asked to take part in a war 
though smarting with a sense of keen. in- 
justice inflicted by the Government they aré 
expected to and will defend. 

“The one:agency which accomplishes this 
for the workers is the organized labor. move- 
ment. The greatest step that can be made 
for national defense is not to bind and 
throttle the organized labor movement but 
to afford it the greatest scope and eppor- 
tunity for voluntary effective coéperation 
in spirit-and in action. 

“Industrial justice is the right of those 
living within our country. With this right 
there is associated obligation. In war time 
obligation takes the form of service in 
defense of the republic against enemies. 

“We recognize that this service may be 
either military or industrial, both equally 
essential for national defense. We hold 
this. to be incontrovertible, that the govern- 
ment whiclt demands that men and women 
give their labor power, their bodies, or their 
lives. to its.service should. also demand ‘the 
service, in the interest of these human beings, 
of all wealth-and the products-of human: toil 
—property. 

“We hold that if workers may be asked in 
time of national peril or emergency to give 
more exhausting service than the principles. 
of human welfare warrant, that service 
should be asked only when accompanied by 
increased guarantees and safeguards, and’ 
when the profits which the employer shall 
secure from the industry in which they are 
engaged have been limited to fixed percen- 
tages. 

“We declare that such determination of 
profits should be based on costs of processes 
actually needed for production. 

“The labor movement demands that a 
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clear differentiation be made between mili- 
tary service for the Nation and police duty, 
and that military service should be care- 
fully distinguished from service in industrial 
disputes. 

“We hold that industrial service shall be 
deemed equally meritorious as military ser- 
vice. Organization for industrial and com- 
mercial service is upon a different basis from 
military service—the civic ideals still domin- 
ate. This should be recognized in mobiliz- 
ing for this purpose. The same voluntary 
institutions that organized industrial, com- 
mercial, and transportation workers in 
times of peace will best take care of the same 
problems in time of war. 

“The guarantee of human conservation 
should be recognized in war as well as in 
peace. Wherever changes in the organiza- 
tion of industry are necessary upon a war 
basis they should be made in accord with 
plans agreed upon by representatives of the 
Government and those engaged and em- 
ployed in the industry. We recognize that 
in war, in certain employments requiring 
high skill, it is necessary to retain in indus- 


trial service the workers specially fitted 
therefor. In any eventuality when women 
may be employed, we insist that equal pay 
for equal work shall prevail without regard 
to sex. 

“Finally, in order to safeguard all the 
interests of the wage-earners, organized labor 
should have representation on all agencies 
determining and administering policies for 
national defense. -It is particularly impor- 
tant that organized labor should have repre- 
sentatives on all boards authorized to control 
publicity during war times. The workers 
have suffered much injustice in war times 
by limitations to speak freely and to secure 
publicity for their just grievances.” 

The following declaration was unanimously 
adopted at the conference of March 12th: 

“We, the officers of the National and 
International Trade Unions of America in 
national conference assembled in the capital 
of our Nation, hereby pledge ourselves in 
peace or in war, in stress or in storm, to 
stand unreservedly by the standards of 
liberty and the safety and preservation of 
the institutions and ideals of our Republic.” 


THE TEXTILES 


BY 


WINTHROP L. MARVIN 


(Secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers) 


especially—will figure largely in the 

imperative needs of the Government. 
This has been properly anticipated by 
the textile manufacturers. A year ago, 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers in 
Boston, the president, Col. John P. Wood— 
who is not only a practical manufacturer 
but the commanding officer of the First 
Pennsylvania Cavalry—presented a definite 
plan of coéperation with the national au- 
thorities. Colonel Wood, in outlining his 
purpose, urged that it was a maxim that 
when a nation was engaged in a righteous 
war the business interests of the country 
should not regard the emergency as an op- 
portunity for making an inordinate amount 


Es THE war, textiles—wool and cotton 


of money, but should recognize the patriotic 
obligation for service as fully as the citizens 
who participate on land and sea in the actual 
labors and hazards of defense. -He urged, 
moreover, that it should constantly be re- 
membered that while it is unjustifiable at 
such a time for an industrial establishment 
to derive extravagant gains from the 
Government which gives it protection, a 
reasonable compensation for the use of 
capital and services is as just and as neces- 
sary as the payment of the officers and men 
of the Army and Navy. 

The ideal plan of mobilization is one that 
adequately recognizes beforehand the needs 
of the Government and prepares the indus- 
trial resources of the Nation for promptly 
and fully meeting those needs at prices fair 
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alike to the Government and to the indus- 
tries on which it depends for the proper 
supplying of its military services. 

As a specific measure to’ be adopted, 
Colonel Wood urged the designating by the 
Government of a small committee for each 
industry whose products would be required 
in war—a committee, composed of some of 
the ablest men engaged in the given indus- 
try, to meet from time to time with officers 
of the supply departments, in order to study 
with thoroughness the Government’s needs 
in the several lines of supplies or materials 
and to report what arrangements should be 
made in advance to assure the Government 
not. merely of a prompt and adequate ser- 
vice, but of all possible economy in cost. 
Colonel Wood stated his belief that it would 
be found possible to formulate a plan where- 
by, under the guidance of such a committee, 
arrangements could be made in time of 
peace: 

(1) To allot certain designated units of 
supply and production, respectively, totheuse 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

(2) To enable the Government to obtain 
annual option contracts, renewable from 
year to year by mutual consent, whereby 
the Government could immediately call to 
its use as much as would be required of cer- 
tain definitely prescribed portions of as 
many suitable plants, the owners of which 
would be willing to enter into such an agree- 
ment as needed. These contracts. would 
establish a fixed and uniform conversion cost 
for each product required and a fixed margin 
of moderate profit on such conversion cost. 

(3) To make similar annual option con- 
tracts, renewable year by year, by mutual 
consent, with mills and wool dealers, where- 
by the Government would be entitled to take 
a prescribed portion of such stocks as they 
might have on hand at a uniform advance 
in price (say 10 per cent.) over either the 
ascertained cost thereof or the open market 
value on the day preceding the call. 

(4) To provide for the assembling and 
preparation of raw material in blends of 
uniform kind, color, and quality for each 
respective kind of goods, and the issue of 
prepared stock from such blends to the 
several manufacturers to insure uniformity 
in the quality and appearance of the goods 
produced. 

These optional contracts would be open 


to every establishment having the necessary 
equipment. Each establishment could de- 
termine for itself the maximum portion of 
its plant which it would be willing to set 
apart for national service, and the Govern- 
ment at the time of need could determine 
how much of this maximum it would utilize. 
Prices being uniform, opportunities for com- 
plaints and dissatisfaction on the part of the 
trade would be at a minimum, and the most 
efficient plants would naturally be the most 
eager to enter into the contracts. 

At the next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association in New York, February 
7, 1917, a declaration was unanimously 
adopted by the Executive Committee and 
unanimously reaffirmed by. the full Associa- 
tion, as follows: 

“Resolved, by the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, that, holding yet to 
the hope that actual war may honorably be 
averted, we pledge to the Government, in 
case of need, the whole-hearted coéperation - 
of our industry—all else to be subordinate 
to the interest of the United States.” 

On the same day a special meeting of the 
Woolen Goods Exchange, organized under 
the auspices: of the National Association, 
was called to consider this very subject of 
coéperation with the Government, and a 
resolution was adopted requesting Colonel 
Wood, in conference with Mr. Herbert E. 
Peabody, the president of the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers, to appoint a committee, of which 
Colonel Wood should be chairman, nation- 
ally representative of the American wool 
manufacture, for the purpose of close co- 
operation with the authorities in Washing- 
ton, to promote a prompt and adequate 
delivery of uniform fabrics at prices fair: 
alike to the manufacturers and to the 
Government. The new Council of Na- 
tional Defense was immediately notified of 
the formation of this committee and of its 
readiness to meet the Council in Washington. 
A similar line of action was later undertaken 
by the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, with its headquarters in Boston. 

National control of the textile industries 
and minute regulation of their financial and 
technical affairs are rendered wholly un- 
necessary by the prompt and _ patriotic 
action which these industries have volun- 
tarily taken. 








BUSINESS IN GENERAL 


BY 


EDWARD N. HURLEY 


(Former Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission) 


| ‘HE first effect of war is always to in- 

crease business; the great sums that 

have to be spent for war purposes put 
an extra amount of money into circula- 
tion and cause a period more or less 
approaching extravagance. England was 
very extravagant during the early part of 
the war. While the demand for every 
commodity increases, producing is hamper- 
ed by the withdrawal of man-power for the 
armies and the munition shops. The busi- 
ness man is suddenly confronted with a 
new condition—he has more orders than 
ever before and less means of filling them 
than ever before. If the supply continues 
restricted, prices will go to impossible 
heights and the very force that revived 
industry will kill it. 

The biggest lesson that I learned in my 
work on the Federal Trade Commission was 
that neither the Government nor (with rare 
exceptions) the business men themselves 
had any precise knowledge concerning the 
business of the country. A delegation of 
manufacturers would come to me for help— 
they were not making money and wanted 
to know why and what they could do about 
it. When I asked for the facts on that 
particular business, I would receive only 
an extract from the 1910 census, and per- 
haps a few circulars and catalogues. These 
represented the total knowledge of the 
Government and also nearly the total knowl- 
edge of the business men themselves. They 
did not know costs of production, the num- 
ber of concerns engaged, the bonded indebt- 
edness, the capital stock, the total volume 
of business, what percentage of the trade 
was earning and what percentage was losing 
money. I further found, taking business 
the country over, that only 10 per cent. 
based selling prices on accurate cost figures; 
that 40 per cent. estimated costs and prices, 
and that the remaining half of business 
guessed at prices without an idea of costs. 
They based their prices on what the other 


fellow was charging and they cut when he 
cut. It was not surprising then to learn 
that out of 260,000 corporations doing a 
business of more than $5,000 a year, 200,000 
were barely existing, and of these 100,000 
did not earn a penny. It is impossible to 
estimate the enormous economic waste here 
involved; if we are going to put forth the 
strength of the country for war, we cannot 
afford annually to waste probably a greater 
sum than the cost of a long war. 

Knowing costs comes home to every one 
by way of prices. We should know what 
is a fair price. Not knowing the facts, it 
would be ridiculously easy to create a period 
of artificially high prices. 

Just as we do not know costs, we also 
do not know capacity. Capacity knowledge 
is most important when we try to put 
forth the best effort of the whole Nation. 
Just the other day, the Government made 
inquiry as to the ability of the country to 
turn out a large number of wooden ships 
within a short time. The Shipping Board 
had to write to the various shipyards and 
then accept the statements of the owners 
as to capabilities. Were the industry of the 
Nation inventoried, it would have been 
necessary only to turn to a card index to 
discover every fact. It would have been 
known at once, not only what the builders 
had in the way of facilities, but also whether 
they had the capital to proceed with the 
work. Other governmental inquiries of like 
nature will have to be made from time to 
time, and in each case we shall have only 
the statements of the parties themselves to 
go on. Various men talk loosely of com- 
mandeering all kinds of factories and plants 
and fixing prices. It would be about as easy 
in the present state of statistics to com- 
mandeer the moon and fix production costs 
for its inhabitants. Mr. Coffin has done a 
splendid work in cataloguing industry, but 
the statements that have been made are not 
nearly thorough enough and are only the 
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statements of the parties in interest—most 
of whom do not know how to make state- 
ments of business. 

The Government should have the facts 
of business and it can obtain those facts by 
working in conjunction with the trade as- 
sociations of the country. 

With this information in hand, the Govern- 
ment can, if necessary, insist upon stan- 
dardization and uniform accounting. We 
waste much effort and raise our prices by 
making too many kinds of common articles. 
One of the great lessons which the auto- 
mobile industry has taught is the economy 
of plant standardization. We cannot make 
a Ford factory out of the country, but we 
can do something in that direction, and the 
economies would be startling. 

Business is national and, therefore, its 
control and guidance must be national. If 
we have a business inventory, we can get at 
comparable costs throughout the various 
sections of the country, and if we find that 
costs are needlessly increased by arbitrary 
state laws, those laws will have to be changed. 


The conception of business as being limited 
by state lines is as foolish as the old idea 
that the best business results were to be 
obtained by individual manufacturers work- 
ing quite independently of themselves or of 
the Government. We must learn to work 
together on the basis of mutual good-will. 

And if we can learn this codrdination, we 
shall be ready for either war or peace. To 
my mind Germany, whether she wins or 
loses the war, has injured her chance of com- 
mercial supremacy. She has roused Eng- 
land, France, and Russia to an efficiency 
which they would not otherwise have at- 
tained and which is now equal to anything 
that Germany has or will put forth. I am 
confident that the United States, under 
national stress, can again resume the world’s 
leadership in labor-saving machinery—the 
nations abroad have only adapted our in- 
ventions, they have not improved upon 
them—and with our increased capital we 
should then assume commercial leadership. 
We have much to learn, and it is high time 
that we set about taking the first lessons. 


TRANSPORTATION 


BY 


F. D. UNDERWOOD 


(President of the Erie Railroad) 


2 prize ring phrase—of the war will 

fall first on the railroads of the country. 
Every phase of military or naval prepara- 
tion immediately involves the carriage of 
men and material. 

Under war conditions, the railroads are 
called upon to execute at once extensive 
troop movements. It may be possible that 
this country will not be invaded, but the 
railroads will actually have to meet an enor- 
mous demand for the rapid concentration 
of the raw and finished products used in 
the making of an army and navy. It will 
be sudden, and there will be the steadily 
growing but more gradual demand for the 
transportation of an army as it is formed. 
Hence, railroads must be ready to concen- 
trate the present army, and that of the 


Ts brunt of the second round—using 


future, to any point desired. Nothing should 
excuse them for not being prepared for it— 
an army might as well be fitted with only 
one round of ammunition to every soldier 
as that transportation should fail. | 

The railroads will have to carry a vast 
tonnage of raw material and coal to the 
points of manufacture, and handle a return 
movement of finished products; transport 
troops and recruits, and their supplies, to 
points of concentration; maintain the food 
supply of the country at its normal distribu- 
tion and in a way to minimize the interference 
with the normal traffic. For obvious reasons, 
the usual economic requirements of the 
country cannot be wholly brushed aside to 
make way for the military. The war traffic, 
if the country is to be well served, must be 
taken on as an additional burden. 
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Are the railroads prepared to meet this 
situation? And how? It can be done 


through the medium of the now-existing. 


American Railway Association, whose offi- 
cers and members embrace the leading rail- 
road talent of the world. American railroads 
have never been called upon to assist in the 
solution of such a problem as now confronts 
them; they lack the drill necessary to a 
large mobilization. European railroads have 
had the training of an annual mobilization; 
and the German rolling-stock is designed 
for military use when necessary. American 
railroads are without reserve facilities for a 
war emergency. However, the railroad 
men will meet the emergency as best they 
can, and adequately, if they are permitted 
to give their intelligent attention to the 
business of mobilizing the troops. 

A fluent solution for all war-time railroad 
difficulties is government control—just short 
of operation—vested in a body of men with 
a knowledge of railroad management. 
department of the Government is equal 
to taking over the business of managing 
260,000 miles of railroads.. With an ex- 
perienced staff of men, to organize properly 
for a task of such magnitude will take a 
year or more. England is giving a good 
example of emergency government control— 
her area is small in comparison with ours, 
but with a denser movement. The rail- 
roads of the United States are too extensive 
for government control to be economically 
effective. 

The problem is to provide, first, a prompt 
and adequate service for war needs and, 
second, peace needs, at a reasonable cost 
to the Government and to the civilian public, 
together with a fair profit to the railroads. 
The service should be made free from in- 
terruption by strikes or any deterring cause. 
How is it to be done? 

First: For the time, all railroads should 
be removed from state supervision, as a 
preliminary step to an effort to serve the 
whole Nation, being responsible only to a 
federal authority. Accelerated transporta- 
tion is the desideratum; and during a war 
period it will be necessary for the Federal 
Government to have exclusive control of 
all trains, which control suspends during 
the war period all contradictory state laws 
governing their operation. This should 
apply to the several penalizing charges for 


No - 


failure to furnish cars in certain states, the 
first step being to furnish cars for govern- 
ment service. All federal hours-of-service 
laws should be suspended, leaving the men 
themselves (under prescribed medical di- 
rection) to decide the number of hours they 
are to be on duty. Obviously, the railroads 
cannot be of national service, hampered 
by numerous contradictory state and muni- 
cipal laws. 

Second: The supervision of the railroads 
should be in organized regional divisions, 
with a single central authority; when com- 
pelled to make extensions to carry the war 
traffic, they cannot make them if the finan- 


cing for each extension is to be submitted to _ 


a number of state commissions. Submission 
involves not only delay and expense, but 
the commissions frequently direct the con- 
ditions under which the money is to be spent. 
For example, Texas and Kansas have ap- 
proved financing only on condition that a 
designated portion of the money be laid out 
within the state borders, regardless of the 
federal needs. A federal commission can 
oversee all financial operations with an eye 
to the real end of the railroads—national 
service. 

Third: The operation of the railroads 
should be by a central board of their own 
staff, acting in close harmony with this 
federal body and the War Department. 
They should also codperate with the Federal 
Trade Commission, thus being in a position 
to be aware of the military and civil needs’ 


of the country. By suspending the right ~ - 
of selection of route from the shipper and: : 


determining what traffic should have the 
right of way, private shipments could be 
forwarded with less delay than at present, 
while the facilities would always be available 
for military traffic. By a proper arrange- 
ment of schedules and the subordination 
of all and the elimination of many passenger 
trains, the present time of freight trains 
could be halved. With a corresponding 
increase of freight cars, a board with abso- 
lute power could conserve transportation 
to a degree which might double the present 
working capacity of the roads. 

Such is the plan in large view; the details 
are technical and voluminous. This is the 
thought—in war time make the railroads 
truly national, that they may meet the 
national need. 








Whitewashing the Black Republic—The Changes Accomplished During a 
Year and a Half of American Administration 


BY 


GEORGE 


HE fleet lay at anchor, fifty 
gray fighting ships, in the bay of 
Port-au-Prince. Some day peo- 
ple will take this place on the 
map for granted the way they 
speak of the Bay of Naples, expecting you 
tounderstand. Now you have to tell people 


MARVIN 


how exceedingly beautiful it is. And this 
time the Celestial Committee of Arrange- 
ments, which must have been sitting up all 
night on the work, turned on a morning of 
the Heaven-made brand saved for rare 
occasions. 

They sent a young breeze which colored 





UNMOLESTED HAITI 


Before the American occupation the streams were peopled with women eternally occupied with their 
washing 
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BRINGING IN LOGWOOD 
The native still finds carrying aload on his head 
preferable to any other mode of conveyance 


the water in the bay a shade of blue which 
you would call a man crazy or futurist for 
painting. They dispatched a procession of 
cumulus cloud across the sky from west to 
east inoving serenely. And the particular 
seraph whose business it is to manage the 
lights played them wildly well across the 
green plain of the Cul-de-sac, along high 
mountains tumbling far inland on either 
side of the crescent bay to L’Arcahaie and 
Léogane, and out to the sleepy island of 
Gonave Couchant, twenty miles away. His 
work alone was worth the full price of ad- 
mission. 

On the Fleet the white-starred flags of five 
admirals were flying and every ship, from 
the superdreadnaught Pennsylvania up at 
the head of the column down io the pack of 
gray sea-hound destrovers in shore and the 
floating forests of derricks which were the 
new coiliers Neptune and Jupiter, was dressed 
in regatta colored bunting. 

A motor launch, all shining mahogany 
and brass and Queen Anne collar of foam, 
shoves off from the Pennsylvania’s gang- 
way. A lot of bugles call clearly. “Bang” 
goes the Pennsylvania’s starboard three-inch. 
White figures are standing at attention on 
the ships as far as you can see, thousands of 











I. THE WEAL 


TH OF HAITI 


Logwood is the second largest staple of export and has tvipled in value since the outhreak of the war 
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“Bing, Bang, Bang’’—all the salut- 


them. 
ing cannon speak, twenty-one deliberate guns 
from each ship, down two miles of looming 


dreadnaughts. Yellow smoke goes drifting 
up to merge with black smoke curling out of 
many funnels, and from every masthead 
breaks out the red and blue national flag of 
idaiti. 

In the stern of Admiral Mayo’s launch a 
big Negro in a black frock coat and a black 
top hat stands up and uncovers. The 
launch pitches around on lumpy water, the 
sun hits straight into his eyes, every ten 
seconds the flagship’s alternate starboard 
gun barks hard over his uncovered head. 
But he stands there, chin up, unblinking, 
balancing himself with easy grace as he 
takes the salute of fourteen ships of the line. 
He is the centre of this pageant of fleet and 
bay and watching city, rimmed round by 
painted mountains. These guns and flags 
and thousands of white-uniformed white 
men at attention—this whole show is for 
him, Philippe Sudre Dartiguenave, Presi- 
dent of Haiti. 

On public occasions a President, even the 
President of one third of a West Indian 
island, must not be too much impressed. 
The President of Haiti ran true to form. 
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RETURNING FROM MARKET 
The shoes are an evidence of the prosperity which 
has come to theislandsincethe American occupation 














Il. THE WEALTH OF HAITI 
Coffee made up more than 75 per cent. of the $13,000,000 worth of exports from Haiti last year 
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THE MARKET PLACE OF OLD 
The German-built steam tramway runs indiscriminately through the middle of the market place among 
the hucksters and buyers 
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THE MARKET PLACE TO-DAY 
To clean up the market place was a great undertaking for the United States marines 
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One wondered how much of this great 
tribute registered behind that unperplexed 
black mask. Very possibly the President 
was considering the value of all this gun- 
powder and spotlight in the rewards of high 
office compared to a comfortable slice of the 
customs receipts. Perhaps, while the battle 





A FRENCH “ PADRE” 


Before the American occupation the French priests were the only bright spots of education in the in- 
terior of the island. Education was compulsory but the law was not enforced 


thunder spoke all around, his thoughts 
kept up an inarticulate obligato: ‘‘ What 
profiteth all this Uncle-Sam-presents-Haiti- 
Government, this personally conducted kind 
of presidency, with its noise and smoke and 
toasts and brass bands struggling with na- 
tional anthems—what profiteth all these 
things to me, Sudre Dartiguenave, when | 
can’t even appoint my own revenue Officials 
and the American general of my own gen- 
darmerie turns me out of my new motor car 
to make room for his admiral and the as- 
sistant secretary of his navy?” 

Perhaps the President, who is not without 
a sense of humor, entertains such thoughts as 
he puts his hat on and sits down again in the 
middle of his sombre cabinet while Admiral 
Mayo’s launch streaks the whole Government 
ashore at twenty-eight miles an hour. 


Now it so happened that on their way 
they skimmed the anchor chains of the 
U. S. S. Seattle, which last year used to be 
the cruiser Washington. And even if the 
President was lacking in due a, preciation 
of his own crowded hour, the familiar sight 
of the renamed four-stacker may have helped 


AND HIS FLOCK 


him with its suggested contrast to a some- 
what overcrowded hour, the last, in the life 
of his immediate predecessor. 

If he missed it, officers on the Seattle’ s 
decks well remembered that morning, just 
as crystal bright and beautiful as this, when, 
not much more than a year before, the 
Washington had come boiling round Mount 
Rouis under forced draft to the same anchor- 
age where the Seattle now lay. On that 
other morning a grove of flags was bravely 
growing over the city, but none of them were 
Haitian flags. There was a lot of noise 
ashore, too, but most of it came from the 
mob that was dragging a lump of blood and 
dust, all that remained of President Guil- 
laume Sam, through the streets of his capi- 
tal. Three at least of the foreign flags were 
flying then in protection over houses where 
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THE U. S. S. “‘PENNSYLVANIA’ AT PORT AU PRINCE 


The United States was compelled to send a warship and land marines in Haiti to quell a serious revolu- 
tion in July, 1915. They have been there ever since, but are being gradually withdrawn 
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THE SAILOR: AN EXAMPLE OF EFFICIENCY 


The naval force landed from the American warships proved an excellent example of discipline, obe- 
dience, and efficiency to the disorganized republic 
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MARINE BARRACKS 
New quarters erected at Port-au-Prince for the forces of the United States that have restored, and are 
maintaining, order on the island 
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THE MARINE: WATCH-DOG OF PEACE 


Since the marines have been on duty cleanliness, health, and prosperity to a degree unknown heretofore 
have been evident in the Black Republic 
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I WARDS OF THE NATION 
President Dartiguenave (in derby hat) and his 
Secretary of State, Louis Borno, who signed the 
treaty between Haiti and the United States 
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some of these very occupants of Admiral 
Mayo’s launch had found refuge from their 
own people. 

The lump of dust and blood was Haiti 
left to herself, old Haiti, the Haiti of the 
last one hundred and fifteen years of li- 
censed independence. Dartiguenave in all 
his glory, the focus of the panorama, is new 
Haiti cleaned up, varnished, and dragged 
dumbly out into the light of what we call 
twentieth century civilization—but most 
emphatically not any longer independent 
Haiti. Dartiguenave standing in his pan- 
oply of yellow tribute smoke streaked with 
sunshine, with his rubbed-the-wrong-way 
silk hat held across his broad chest, is only 
a life-size marionette. If some officer of 
the deck should yell through his megaphone 
“Asseyvez vous,” he would incontinently and 
with the same patient grace sit down. 
His Cabinet is a kind of Punch-and-Judy 
show. They also do wuat they aretold todo. 
They can’t possibly do anything else. 

Up at the Palace the President has a corps 
of aides, twenty of them all told. They 
wear light blue uniforms, red caps festooned 
with gold braid, and high patent-leather 
boots, and.they do the same kind of work 
the “army” does in grand opera: clank in 
after the hero, hold up the back drop fiercely 
while he is doing his turn, and exeunt omnes 
with him when he goes off stage. The 
President also has up at the Palace one 














THE PRESIDENT OF HAITI 


President Phillipe Sudre Dartiguenave with his aides. 


The American marine, Miller, at the right, 


his special guardian, has been nicknamed “‘ The Vice-President of Haiti”’ 
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THE AMERICAN LEGATION AT PORT-AU-PRINCE 


Although the United States is governing Haiti we still maintain the courtesy of retaining our diplomatic 
representative, Mr. Bailly-Blanchard (above) in that country 


United States marine in a yellow flannel 
shirt with a Colt automatic strapped on his 
right leg. His name is Miller, pronounced 
“Millaire” by the President, but all the 
rest of the Marine Corps call him the vice- 
president of Haiti. 

Miller’s job is to keep the president de 
facto, and he has done so. If ‘‘ Millaire”’ 
were taken out of the palace and the rest of 
the Marine Corps were withdrawn from the 
Island, Dartiguenave would last about 
twenty-four hours. Thus it may be inferred 
that new Haiti, by and of itself, is no very 
substantial thing. That inference is correct. 
In the two contrasting moving pictures 
starred respectively by the President and 
his immediate predecessor, the scenery and 
the cast are practically identical. The 
properties have been changed and a new 
company has acquired the rights. 

Come ashore with me after the de-facto- 
per-Miller President and his pantomime 
Cabinet. But first get a few essential facts 
established in your mind: that you are put- 
ting foot into the capital of an American 
republic almost as old as the United States; 














II WARDS OF THE NATION 


General Cole (left), commanding the marines in 
Haiti, a city official of Hinche, and Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant-Secretary of the Navy (right) 
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THE LAST OF THE OLD GUARD 


The Haitian army was an unorganized mass of hungry conscripts dragged into the service and main- 
tained by scheming politicians 

















THE FIRST OF THE NEW GUARD 
Some of the 3,000 members of the native constabulary organized by American officers to maintain order 
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that from the establishment of this nation’s 
independence in 1804 to late July, 1915, 
it ran its own show continuously in absolute 
freedom; and that since September, 1915, it 
has been continuously and absolutely in 
the hands of the United States Marine 
Corps. We maintain a legation at Port-au- 
Prince and our very capable Minister, Mr. 
Arthur Bailly-Blanchard, religiously keeps 
up all the forms of diplomatic intercourse 








Indies, up to his Palace, more than a mile 
away, the President’s new motor car rolls 
smoothly over new concrete-and-macadam 
streets. Five years ago when | was last in 
Haiti there was on the whole Island not 
more than one mile of macadamized road- 
way, and the new streets, taking the place 
of combination trails and sewers, are the 
most noticeable changes brought about by 
the American occupation. 





A REVIEW OF THE NEW GENDARMERIE 


This body of troops, recruited, drilled, and commanded by American officers, has given Haiti quiet and 
order for the first time in more than a hundred years 


with the foreign nation to which he is ac- 
credited, just as Mr. Russell does next door 
in Santo Domingo and as Mr. Gonzales 
does across the Windward Passage in Cuba. 
But we might almost as well send a diplo- 
matic representative to California or Texas. 
Either one of those states has now more 
actual working independence, more initia- 
tive, than has the Republic of Haiti. 

Accepting these facts and postponing for 
the moment any spirit of criticism, come 
ashore with an open mind. You are ob- 
serving one chapter in a great experiment: 
the great experiment of a great government 
trying to help a small misgovernment help 
itself; the great experiment of minding your 
neighbor’s business better than he can 
mind it himself; of holding and directing the 
dark brother’s hand while he writes a few 
pages of his current history. 

From where you go ashore on the long 
German-built dock, the largest in the West 


But more remarkable than the streets is 
the astonishing sight of squads of Haitians 
actually cleaning the streets. Under the old 
régime the chief occupations of the male citi- 
zens of Haiti were cock-fighting and politics. 
In those days the women did all the work; 
and the women of Haiti, walking like em- 
presses; still do about three quarters of the 
manual labor performed in the Republic. 
The refuse and the smells have departed 
and, better still, most of the children have 
disappeared from the streets. They are act- 
ually at school where, by Haitian law, they 
are supposed to be, but where, by Haitian 
lawlessness, only about 10 per cent. of them 
ever used to be. About four o’clock every 
week day you will see this newly mobilized 
infantry coming home in squads clean and, 
unfortunately for the picturesque value of 
Haitian highways and byways, now 
thoroughly provided with clothes. 

These obvious changes are noticeable in 
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PICTURESQUE BUT UNSANITARY 
A street in Port-au-Prince in the old régime with its weird conglomeration of sights, sounds, and smells 


other cities as well as in the capital. In 
riding across the Island from Port-au-Prince 
to Cape Haitien through Mirebalais, Hinche, 
Pignon, St. Raphael, Dr ndou, and Milot, 
we found every one of these towns appar- 
ently possessed by the clean-up, paint-up 
idea. To appreciate what this means in 
only a year and a half of foreign adminis- 
tration one must have seen the Black Re- 
public left to its own resources. 

| became aware of the Renaissance of 
wheeled traffic. For example, in starting 


across the island from headquarters in Port- 
au-Prince to reach our horses, which had 
been sent on the day before twenty miles 
outside of the city to the pass over Mount 
Cabrit, we traveled farther on the wheels 
of our motor car than any one had in any 
kind of wheeled vehicle since the time of the 
Emperor Soulouque, who managed to reach 
Mirebalais in a coach over this same trail, the 
remains of an old French highway, in 1849. 

Our motor car was one of twenty or more 
small and fool-proof machines, the first ever 
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UP-TO-DATE AND SANITARY 
American motor cars conveying officers of the Atlantic Fleet over the new concrete streets in Port-au-Prince 


successfully operated in Haiti. The ma- 
rines have brought with them, also, a lot 
of big motor trucks which maintain a fair 
radius of action. In the old days people 
used to pass the word—news or rallying 
cries or gossip—clear across the Island in a 
succession of calls from hill-top to hill-top 
or along the sides of echoing valleys. Now 
the word goes by wire, telegraph and tele- 
phone, strung into every town of import- 
ance in the Republic. Progress in what we 
call civilization takes a heavy toll from the 


simplicity of life and primitive habits. 
One misses now the silver voice of Haiti, 
laughing and calling with the freedom of 
children’s voices; ‘one misses the teeming 
life of the trails, the tableaux at every ford 
where the never-ending laundry of Haiti 
was being pounded upon the white rocks and 
soused into pools by bronze companies of 
the sisterhood. 

Unquestionably there used to be a wilder, 
more barbaric swing to things even in peace 
times along Haitian roads. The greatest 
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INTRODUCING BASEBALL TO THE HAITIANS 
American officers explaining to President Dartiguenave (centre) and members of his cabinet the fine 
points of America’s national pastime 








AN AMERICAN POLO TEAM IN HAITI 


Officers of the Marine Corps and of the Haitian Gendarmerie have organized polo, tennis, and football 
teams among the natives 
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change of an immaterial character now is the 
attitude of the people as a whole toward the 
whites. Only two years ago a white person 
traveling anywhere away from the coast 
cities, and sometimes there as well, got un- 
mistakably the impression every day that 
he was there on sufferance. Generally this 
attitude was good natured, rarely it was 
not, but one never found the attitude 
of deference or of anything approach- 
ing servility which the Negroes of the States 


more than a hundred years ago by Toussaint 
Ouverture and Dessalines. 

Now that old attitude is in a flash changed, 
gone. It is a subdued people that greets 
you in towns or cities. Twenty-three 
hundred United States marines sweeping 
over the country like a human comb have 
left no part of this community unenlight- 
ened, unconvinced. They killed about a 
thousand Haitians who remained uncon- 
vinced. That was the price of peace. 
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REPLACING THE NATIONAL SPORT OF COCK-FIGHTING 
A “soccer” football match between an eleven from a United States battleship and a team of native 


Haitians. 


have carried over from slavery days. In- 
deed, the feeling was just the reverse; the 
burden of proof rested on the “blanc”’ 
(the term used for a white person in Haiti, 
which, as used, is the exact corollary of 
“nigger’’). 

For many generations the vast major- 
ity of these people, without contact with 
a different civilization and, excepting the 
order of French priests established in 
Haiti, with only occasional sight of white 
people, have not unnaturally come to feel 
instinctively equal and even superior. The 
last established or invading white race that 
their ancestors had any dealings with were 
the French planters and the English sol- 
dicrs massacred or driven out of the Island 


Better ideas of sport will mould a sounder generation 


In the working of the new order there had 
first to be a drastic clean-up. Haiti had 
been in a state of revolution almost continu- 
ously for the last ten vears, and the state of 
mind engendered during that time was like a 
disease. The small class of people who 
existed by the profession of politics used 
as their means of obtaining or holding office a 
conglomeration of their fellow citizens called 
the “army.” Administrations succeeded 
one another irregularly by a process of 
revolution rather than election, and the 
“army,” constantly changing hands and 
subsisting mainly upon loot, became the 
most potent existing means for the preserva- 
tion of disorder in the republic. 

And despite all this disorganized cam- 
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paigning there was 
very little actual 
fighting; a fair 
amount of murder 
and arson, but 
very rarely any- 
thing that could 
be called military. 
The consequence 
was that when the 
scattered rem- 
nants of this vaga- 
bond crewran into 
our marines they 
got a new experi- 
ence. Not one 
Haitian out of a 
hundred can hit 
the side of an im- 
movable barn. 
All the marines 
shot straight. 
More than that, 
they shot straight 
with machine 
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THE OLD REGIME 


A family in the interior of the island where civilizing 
forces have not yet penetrated 


THE NEW REGIME 


A type of progressive, up-to-date Haitian family which will aid materially in making a better 
republic 





guns. And they 
kept on going, day 
after day and 
night after night. 
They never let up, 
and these tactics 
were unheard of in 
Haiti, where pre- 
vious election 
campaigns, in ac- 
cordance with 
local traditions, 


had progressed in _ 


a leisurely manner 
more suitable’ to 
the climate. 
These drastic 
measures pro- 
duced the neces- 
sary effect upon 
the people as a 
whole and brought 
about a condition 
of good order lit- 
erally — unprece- 
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’ Healthy Haiti “ 


dented in the history of this republic. 
Nothing less drastic would have worked. 
Half measures, hesitation, would have 
meant simply a longer continuance of the 
forces of anarchy. Bad tissue had to be 
cut out to make the body politic healthy 
once more. The last stand was made on the 
top of a high mountain near Cape Haitien, 
where a hundred and twenty ‘Cacos,” 
as the professional ‘‘bad men” of the North 
are called, had taken possession of the old 
English ruin called Fort Riviere. Major 
Smedley D. Butler of the Marine Corps 


-with twenty-seven men stormed and took the 


position. The few “cacos” that got out 
of the fort were cut off by other detach- 
ments of marines stationed around the foot 
of the mountain. 

On a neighboring mountain peak, visible 
for thirty miles along the northern coast of 
Haiti, rises, like a relic of European chivalry, 
the extraordinary citadel built by the Em- 
peror Christophe, who built this stronghold 
against the British or French who might 
come again to take his crown from him and 
his island from his people. It was there 
that he intended to make a last stand for 
independence against the whites and their 
territorial aggression. It was typical of 
the subsequent history of his country that he 
should have been attacked there, and the 
citadel taken after his suicide, in 1820, by his 


own people led in revolution by Jean Pierre 


Boyer, his political opponent. On the 
other mountain top at Fort Riviere Haitians 
did actually make a last stand in November, 
1915, against a white invasion. But the 
extraordinary thing was that the whites 
were fighting to restore Haiti to the Haitian 
people out of the hands of a small political 
class whose antics had held the country 
stagnant for one hundred years. 


THE HAITIAN GENDARMERIE 


The same thing that Miller means to 
President Dartiguenave the Marine Corps, 
now that its fighting is done, has come to 
mean to most of the rest of Haiti. Haiti has 
a most cordial respect for the United States 
marines, Haiti likes them. But the ma- 
rines have done their work and are gradually 
being removed from the country; there were 
only four hundred of them left in March. 
In their place, and in accordance with 
the provisions of our treaty with Haiti, we 


are now gradually substituting as a recog- 
nized power for law and order a corps of 
gendarmes recruited entirely from native 
Haitians but officered by details from the 
Marine Corps. 

This body of native police is the com- 
plete opposite of the former Haitian 
army, the vagabond revolutionary mob 
which went back gladly to their towns 
and farms more than a year ago. The 
army maintained disorder; the gendarmerie 
maintains order. 

An American friend of mine in Port-au- 
Prince had a very useful house servant by the 
name of Polisemai, who earned the notable 
sum of five gourdes (one dollar gold) a week 
and found. The federal authorities kept 
arresting Polisemai for military service and 
his employer got tired of going to head- 
quarters about once a week to pry him loose 
from the army. He found that the con- 
tinual arresting was due to the fact that 
several officers wanted Polisemai’s job. 

During the early weeks of occupation of 
Port-au-Prince the patrols rounded up 
seventy-three prisoners. The jails being 
unspeakable at that time, these prisoners 
were parked out in a clean, roofed-over cor- 
ral where, of course, they were regularly 
fed. A few days after the collection was 
put into the corral the captain of marines 
asked his sergeant to go in and make a care- 
ful count of the prisoners, as he feared some 
of them might have escaped. The sergeant 
counted over his haul three times. ‘‘ Well,” 
said the captain, ‘‘are they all there?” 
“T can’t make it out, sir,” said the sergeant, 
“‘we put seventy-three of ’em in here on 
Monday and there’s a hundred and two of 
em, mostly soldiers, in there now.” 

Recruiting for the gendarmerie began in 
January, 1916, and at first the recruits came 
very slowly until it became generally known 
that food and uniform, a new Krag rifle, and 
money went with the new job. — The first 
1,800 received were obliged to read and write 
French, but so many otherwise acceptable 
men were lost by this standard that it has 
since been abandoned or rather limited to 
the non-commissioned officers. The rest go 
to school as part of their service. On the 
rolls 2,533 men appear as allowed by the 
treaty stipulations, but there are actually a 
little more than 3,000 serving, which latter 
number represents the force needed, in addi- 
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tion to the remaining marines, to keep 
Haiti good, run the telegraph and tele- 
phone services, and keep a general control 
over the operation of the few other pub- 
lic utilities. 

Every one of these gendarmes draws from 
his own Government (per U. S.) ten dollars 
a month and a three-dollar ration allowance. 
In Haiti that is a lot of money, sixty-five 
gourdes, and the unprecedented thing is not 
so much the amount as the receipt of it 
promptly every month. 

General Butler, who at the express wish of 
the President commands the gendarmerie 
of Haiti, has set as a standard for them the 
Pennsylvania constabulary. They are a 
long way from that standard yet, but after 
watching nearly two thirds of them at work 
| am sure of two things: that there has never 
been anything like them in Haiti before, and 
that with another year’s training they will 
compare very favorably with the crack 
Porto Rico regiment and with the small 
army of 9,000 men which Colonel Whitte- 
meyer of the United States Army has been 
training during the last four years over in 
Cuba. 


POPULARIZING ORDER 


And the whole organization is based on 
the idea of becoming popular with the people; 
it is a good deal the same kind of principle 
which Commissioner Woods is putting into 
the New York Police Department. Gen- 
eral Butler and his brother officers are pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that if you get 
the people to work with you, and you make 
them see that you are working for them, you 
don’t have to shoot them. 

Every town in Haiti is a market town, 
and the people from all over the surrounding 
country within a radius of thirty miles come 
into market on foot and on mules. Under 
the old order they rarely reached market 
with their original produce of charcoal or 
corn, chickens, beans, oranges, etc., carried 
patiently over rocks and rivers. A_per- 
centage was taken on the way in the form of 
toll or graft or plain robbery. Now every- 
thing gets to market intact. The people 
are all for this part of the new idea. The 
uneducated thousands who trudge over the 
roads every day give their confidence like 
children. They are giving it very fast to 
the 128 gendarmerie posts now established. 


They lean on them. In many cases when 
native families have been obliged to move 
from one settlement to another they have 
actually gone to the local gendarmerie sta- 
tion and left there all their goods until they 
could move them to the new house. 

The gendarmerie keeps the towns, pro- 
tects the trails, patrols the railroads; it runs 
the telegraph and the telephone and the 
wireless communication, and the group of 
officers commanding it run the Govern- 
ment. It is a curious hierarchy. On a 
battleship, theoretically anchored off Santo 
Domingo City, Admiral Knapp is the mili- 
tary governor of the whole island of His- 
pafiola, including its two shipwrecked repub- 
lics of Haiti and Santo Domingo. Brigadier 
General Cole of the Marine Corps commands 
all the military forces in Haiti, and nomin- 
ally under him General Butler commands the 
gendarmerie. Analyzed to its simplest 
terms, the actual running of the Govern- 
ment comes pretty near being vested in 
General Butler and his young colonels and 
majors promoted to their new ranks from 
captaincies and lieutenantcies in the Marine 
Corps. 

There was an election for deputies in 
January. Never before had _ individuals 
voted as such; in previous elections the 
deaths ran from twenty to more than one 
hundred each time. Not a shot was fired 
this time. General Butler ran the election 
and got the results he wanted. It was the 
travesty of a real election, but it was clean. 
That is the main object in this whole period. 
Haitian politics have got to. be rooted out 
during the next twenty years even at the 
expense of some rather forceful politico- 
military methods of our own. One by- 
product of this insistence is a certain growing 
indifference to political careers. Several 
ex-deputies have recently become superin- 
tendents of road construction, others have 
joined the office force of the military govern- 
ment. One wonders what will happen to 
the whole political fabric when it once be- 
comes an established law that there is noth- 
ing to be made out of public office except 
the legitimate salary and honors attached 
thereto. Other straws show which way the 
wind is veering: Sergeant K——— was asked 
to run for deputy by a grateful constituency 
on the unheard-of grounds that they wanted 
“the most honest man. in the community 
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to represent us,” and Lieutenant B——,, of 
the gendarmerie, also an American, was 
nominated for mayor of St. Marc. 

We are bringing cleanliness and order, 
safety and health to Haiti. But that is not 
enough. We must see to it that this island 
and its people are developed and not ex- 
ploited. It must be primarily for the 
Haitians and secondarily for ourselves that 
we have forcibly taken possession of their 
Government. These people in their separ- 
ate way must continue to be, like people of 
Cuba or of Santo Domingo, citizens, not 
subjects. On such distinctions must de- 
pend the good faith, the real success, of 
this chapter of our Great Experiment. 

The kind of abiding changes which, if 
we are to succeed, we must bring about in 
Haiti will take a generation. We cannot 
change two million people overnight. In 
every phase of our altruistic foreign policy 
we conceive a high idea but quickly become 
impatient if results are not immediately 
forthcoming or even lose interest altogether 
popularly. In Haiti the people at large are 
glad the Americans have taken hold of their 
chaotic affairs; they are not being clapped 
behind the bars or killed for nothing; they 
can get themselves and their goods to 
market; property values are increasing and 
wages are following suit; currency is stable. 


“In a material sense everybody but the 


professional politician admits that he is 
better off. But—and this is a very big but— 
thoughtful Haitians are now beginning to 
realize that the Americans will make them 
feel the question of color, will bring back 
the inequality and subordination which 
they have dreaded and have not known in 
their native island for more than a hundred 
years. 

The most difficult phase of this whole situ- 
ation is in the relations of women. A 
striking instance occurs to me. An official 
reception was given by one of the three 
most prominent Americans serving under the 
Haitian Government. It was presumably 
with some of the proceeds of his office which 
he drewin the form of salary from the Haitian 
exchequer that he was giving this party. 
All official Port-au-Prince was invited, as 
many Haitians as Americans and, although 
the breach in diplomatic relations had just 
been announced, most of the German colony 
was there, The marine band played after 


dinner and in the big salons of a very hand- 
some Haitian house there was general dan- 
cing. Many of the Americans present 
danced with the wives and daughters of 
Haitian gentlemen, but I did not see a single 
Haitian dancing with an American woman. 
Indeed, very few American women were 
inside of the house after dancing began, most 
of them walking or sitting in the large gar- 
dens outside. Many of them had been for- 
bidden by their husbands to come into the 
dancing rooms until the Haitians had gone. 
Americans in Haiti are too rarely gracious 
or considerate. And so the people do not 
like us; we could accomplish far more for 
them and for ourselves if they did. ~ 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


The mango trees are full of flowers and 
when the mango bears heavily there is al- 
ways a bumper coffee crop under way. 
The last two crops have been extremely 
small and such crops as the trees bore were 
only partially harvested and brought to the 
export stationson account of revolution or the 
unfamiliar changes in administration. Cof- 
fee is the main staple in Haiti. The war 
has cut off German dyes from the rest of the 
world and Haitian dye-woods, as a conse- 
quence, at fifty to seventy dollars a ton 
instead of twenty, are piled up high along- 
shore. The representative of an American 
sugar syndicate has obtained options on 
most of the best sugar land in the great plain 
of Cul-de-sac, several thousand of acres. 
A big centrale is to be erected here like those 
which the high sugar prices have built 
or enlarged in Cuba and Porto Rico. On 
paper it looks as though good times were 
coming fast. 

But one qualifying condition must be 
considered. Revolutions have not been the 
only deterrent to the investment of foreign 
capital in Haiti. A foreigner cannot own 
land in Haiti. Revolutions have been 
taken out of the picture, and now in the 
project of the new constitution, which was to 
be voted upon in April, a new law has been 
drafted which enables “‘a foreigner resident 
in Haiti for at least five years, and corpora- 
tions formed by foreigners for the develop- 
ment of agriculture, industry, and public 
instruction in Haiti, to acquire real estate 
for the needs of their enterprises, agricul- 
tural, industrial, or educational.” 














THE RISE OF RUSSIAN DEMOCRACY 


The Rapid Growth of Democracy from Alexander the Second to Nich- 
olas the Second—A Steady, Century-long Upward Movement 
Toward Self-government—Why the Revolution Was 
So Nearly Bloodless and So Sud- 
denly Successful 


BY 


SAMUEL N. HARPER 


[Professor Harper is in charge of the Russian Department of the University of Chicago, 
where for several years Professor Milukoff, who is now the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Russia, 
was a special lecturer. Professor Harper was for three years editor of the “ Russian Review” in 
Liverpool, and has made eleven visits to Russia to study political conditions, two of them 
since the outbreak of the Geat War.—Tue Epitors.] 


HE recent “revolution” in Russia was 
the logical. triumph of forces that have 
been at work in that country for 

several generations. The rapidity with 
which the change of government was ac- 
complished is evidence of the fact that the 
recent. events were but the natural culmina- 
tion of a long process. ‘ 

Those who have followed the course of 
Russian. internal development at first hand 
have seen clearly what was coming. They 
could not anticipate the exact form which 
the last act would assume, nor did they, 
perhaps, expect this last move to come so 
soon, and with such completeness. The 
conditions of war, however, had hastened 
the process. A state of war was responsible 
for the rapid and energetic manner in which 
the final establishment of responsible govern- 
ment in Russia was secured. The recent 
change was carried: through with a unanimity 
which might not have been possible in nor- 
mal times of peace. But nevertheless, the 
change was a logical one, and this fact should 
be emphasized above all others. This fact 
makes one more sure of the permanency of 
the new régime. 

The word “revolution” has been the term 
usually employed in speaking of the recent 
events in Russia. This word has always 
been associated with Russia. But in the 
past it has meant acts of violence, political 
assassinations, agrarian disorders, and spor- 
adic mutinies in the army. Again, some 


have almost instinctively thought of the 
French Revolution, and have attempted to 
give an interpretation in terms of this 
revolution. It has been suggested that 
Russia would have to go through, for a 
whole generation, a readjustment that would 
dislocate conditions of life and thought, 
just as in France of more than a century ago. 
But these last apprehensions are based on a 
failure to see what has been going on in 
Russia during the last years. The “‘revolu- ~ 
tion” was the end of a period which the 
Russians call “‘a movement for liberation,” 
which has been going on really since the 
first decades of the nineteenth century. 
The last generation of Russians has already 
had to pass through a period of radical and 
disturbing readjustments. Acts of violence 
and excesses accompanied the transition. 
Antagonistic interests were unable to find 
any basis for compromise. Many elements 
were working for a common aim, but they 
could not find a common ground for action. 
But all this should be assigned to the period 
of preparation. The “revolution” of March 
was the triumph of Russian democracy; 
it was the final emerging of the Russia 
that has been educating and organizing 
itself to this énd for more than a generation. 
The last act that was necessary to establish 
in physical form a moral victory won some 
time before was, it is true, of a revolutionary 
character. A Sovereign was forced to 
abdicate. This was, however, simply a 
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THE PROVINCES OF RUSSIA IN EUROPE 


Russia proper, with an area of 1,883,870 square miles, is made up of fifty Governments, exclusive of 
Russian Poland, Finland, and the Caucasus 


political coup d’etat. The popular con- history which account for the backwardness 
firmation of the Grand Duke Michael as_ of her political development. In the autumn 
constitutional sovereign—to many this ap- of 1915, when I was at the Russian front, a 


pears to be the probable final solution— colonel gave me this same outline of early 
would be another indication of the evolu- Russian history. He was explaining the 
tionary character of the recent change. handicaps under which Russia labored to 


Russia’s own historians always emphasize meet the problems of the present war. In 
certain fundamental facts of early Russian a word, until almost the very end of the 
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eighteenth century, Russia had to struggle 
with all her might to establish the territorial 
security of the empire. All the strength of 
the country was required to win this struggle 
against hostile and strong neighbors. In 
the course of the struggle, political power 
was concentrated in the hands of a central 
authority. All classes were subjected to 
varying degrees of enslavement; for the 
peasants the enslavement was complete, 
and they had become definitely a serf class. 
But with the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the process of enfranchisement 
could start, and the whole of that century 
was devoted to this task. The “movement 
for liberation” proceeded haltingly. 

It was necessary to alter a firmly estab- 
lished social system and a political order 
in the preserving of which a small but in- 
fluential group was selfishly interested. 
Certain institutions had become firmly 
intrenched, especially the institutions of 
serfdom and autocracy. Both had clearly 
outlived their time. Serfdom was the first 
to go, in 1861. The emancipation of the 
serfs was very wisely planned so as to 
proceed in a gradual manner. One can say 
that emancipation was not finally completed 
until the first decades of the present century. 
Then, also, in the middle of the last century 
the first steps were taken to change the 
political order; a gradual limitation of the 
autocratic authority was initiated by the 
introduction of the principle of local self- 
government. In 1864 Alexander II insti- 
tuted Zemstvos—local provincial councils, 
elected by the local population. The 
Zemstvos were to carry on what one might 
call the beneficent functions of government. 
They opened schools and hospitals, intro- 
duced better methods of agriculture, and 
improved the roads and other means of 
communication. The character of the work 
done by the Zemstvos was liberal. The 
Zemstvo was also clearly a_ liberalizing 
institution. It was, in fact, in the mind of 
Alexander II that the Zemstvos should serve 
as a training school in public affairs, as a 
preliminary step toward the participation of 
the people in the government of the country; 
as a preparation for constitutional govern- 
ment. 

In 1881 Alexander II was on the point of 
calling together in a central body represen- 
tatives of the Zemstvos, to have a consulta- 


tive voice in national affairs. This was not 
constitutionalism, but was one more step 
in that direction. There ‘vere elements in 
the country opposed to constitutionalism, 
and they used all their influence to retard 
the natural course of events. They pro- 
claimed autocracy to be a political tradition 
of Russia which had created the empire, 
and which must be preserved to secure the 
integrity of the empire. Also, these cham- 
pions of autocracy insisted that the Russian 
people were not as yet politically developed, 
not yet prepared for constitutional govern- 
ment. In actual fact autocracy could be 
used by them to further their own selfish 
interests, and they organized to this end. 

At the same time Russian society had 
passed through the preliminary stages of 
political liberty, and was beginning to de- 
mand the logical carrying out of the pro- 
gramme of reform. Some grew impatient 
and were driven by the policy of the enemies 
of progress to resort to revolutionary 
methods to hasten the process. Reaction 
in governmental spheres developed radical- 
ism in Russian society. The revolutionists 
assassinated the Emperor; the reactionaries 
were able to use this act to strengthen their 
own position. The middle path of gradual 
evolution became very difficult to follow. 
But despite police surveillance, strict tute- 
lage, and repression, the inevitable move- 
ment continued. It was a process of educa- 
tion and of economic and political develop- 
ment. 

The Russo-Japanese War marked another 
stage in the movement for liberation. Dur- 
ing this period there were revolutionary 
excesses of large proportions. The police 
régime had prevented any compact organiza- 
tion of society, and the absence of organiza- 
tion led to sporadic and excessive violence. 
Again the reactionary forces were able 
to use the anarchistic character of some of 
the revolutionary excesses in such a way as 
to discredit the movement in the eyes of the 
more conservative. Many were estranged 
from the movement for liberation, which in 
their inner consciences they knew was for 
the best interests of the country, because 
of the acts of violence committed in the 
name of reform. One might mention that 
it later became known that some of these 
acts of violence were deliberately planned 
and executed by the same reactionary 
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group, for sporadic acts of violence dis- 
credited the movement in the eyes of many, 
and served as the basis for general measures 
of repression. In their last trenches, these 
men did not hesitate to use any weapon. 


greatest value from 1906 on, contributing 
to the political education of all classes of the 
country. All this educational work had 
gone on despite the efforts of a small ruling 
group to block progress. The methods 
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GRAND DIVISIONS OF SIBERIAN AND CENTRAL ASIA 


The climate of this region ranges from that of Ferghana, where for three months in summer the 
thermometer averages 124°, to that of the tundra of Yakutsk, where it averages below freezing the year 
round. Ferghana grows half the cotton used in Russia; Western Siberia contains more than half a bil- 
lion acres of virgin timber; and nearly all the valuable minerals are found in large deposits in one part or 


another of Asiatic Russia 


The Duma, which came as the result of 
the 1905-1906 period of the movement for 
liberation, survived the reaction that fol- 
lowed that period, though it was for some 
years but a flickering flame. This flame 
was carefully nursed, however, and was 
ready to burst forth in full blaze when the 
last stage of the movement for liberation 
came. It is this last stage, which started 
almost immediately with the outbreak of 
hostilities in August, 1914, that we must 
follow in detail, to understand the full 
significance of the recent events. 

But again it must be emphasized that this 
last *stage was made possible by the pre- 
liminary work which dated back to 1864. 
The Zemstvos had been educating the people. 
Zemstvo workers had been gaining experience 
in public affairs. The revolutionists had 
been awakening the political consciousness 
of the masses. The Duma had been of the 


adopted by this small group in their frantic 
attempt to preserve autocracy, which had 
come to mean irresponsible bureaucracy, 
became transparent and more generally 
known. Many who before had supported 
the existing political régime came over to 
the opposition. They saw how the Govern- 
ment resorted to measures of self-defense 
which no real patriot could accept. Also 
the Duma had offered a place where a legal 
struggle for genuine constitutionalism could 
be developed. 

In the autumn of 1915, the present writer 
went to Russia particularly to study the 
political changes brought about by the war. 
We had heard that a “New Russia” was 
emerging. It was clear that Russia had 
reached another stage in her political de- 
velopment. A personal experience will give 
a good illustration of the relation of the last 
events to the previous periods. In the 
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GRAND DIVISIONS OF RUSSIA IN EUROPE 


course of my study, I went down to the 
country to follow the work of the local 
provincial councils, the Zemstvos. I went 
to a district which | had visited on previous 
trips to Russia, and where I would find 
friends. I looked up young Michael Baku- 
nin, a nephew of the famous revolutionist 
of the same name. He was working in the 
Zemstvos Union. He asked me to accom- 
pany him on a tour of inspection to a group 
of villages, where the Zemstvo was settling 
some of the refugees, driven East by the 
advance of the Germans. We spent a 
whole day going from village to village. 
After our official task in each village was 
completed, we talked with the peasants 
about the war, and the work of the Zemstvo, 
and about the Duma. We came back to 
the old Bakunin house to spend the night. 
That evening we went over our experiences 
of the day, particularly the conversations 
with the peasants, which had revealed an 
astonishing degree of “political conscious- 
ness.” At one point in our talk, young 
Bakunin exclaimed: “For generations this 
house has been a centre of the movement for 
liberation in this district. My uncle and 
father, and my brothers and cousins, have 
all worked to this end, and I am reaping 
the fruits of their efforts. We have won 
at last.” 

For the uncle, Michael Bakunin, had 


started, in the sixties of the last century, with 
an attempt to organize a_ revolutionary 
movement in Russia through the recently 
emancipated peasants. The movement was 
premature and failed. Then the father had 
gone in for Zemstvo work, and for thirty 
years he had devoted himself to this work. 
Because of the efforts of such men, I found 
in that district many villages where every one 
could read and write, except the old people 
and the children who had not reached the 
school age. Alexis Bakunin, a cousin, was 
a member of the Second Duma, which had 
attempted to secure responsible government. 
The demand then put forward, in 1907, was 
similar to the demand of January, 1917, 
which was finally secured in March. In 
1907 again the demand was apparently 
premature. But already, in 1915, young 
Michael Bakunin, working as a member of 
the All-Russian Zemstvos Union, recognized 
what had finally come in the political evolu- 
tion of the country. He knew that constitu- 
tionalism was bound to triumph. 

A brief sketch of the political changes of 
the last few years will show how clear the 
trend of events had become, and will thus 
indicate the many guarantees of permanency 
behind the new Government in Russia. 
The Duma on the one hand, and the Zemst- 
vos, later organized in the All-Russian 
Zemstvos Union, were the two outstanding 
elements, as evidenced by the composition of 
the new Government. For Prince Lvoff, 
the new Prime Minister, is the president of 
the All-Russian Zemstvos Union, and Mr. 
Milukoff, the new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, is the leader of the ‘Progressive 
Bloc” of the Duma. 

The years 1908-1914 were a period of 
political reaction in Russia. As already 
pointed out, the Duma just survived as a 
representative legislative body. But grad- 
ually the Duma began to exercise more 
influence, and all the time it was of great 
educational value. The Duma passed cer- 
tain legislation which was of a progressive 
nature, though the majority of the Duma 
represented the conservative landlord class. 
Such progressive legislation was, for example, 
the law on land settlement, which allowed 
the peasants, who had finally redeemed the 
land secured to them at emancipation, to 
receive the land as private property and in 
a single lot. The peasants had been re- 
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deeming and holding the land under a system 
of communal tenure which had brought 
with it a system of distribution of the land 
in a large number of small, scattered lots. 
The Duma law was a modification of an 
administrative measure taken by the Govern- 
ment when the Duma was not in session. 
The amendments introduced by the Duma 
eliminated some of the worst phases of the 
administrative measure. Though one may 
criticize the method used to bring about this 
reform in peasant land tenure, one must 
admit that it did in actual fact introduce 
economic improvement of the greatest 
importance in peasant affairs. The Duma 
in 1911 passed a law providing for universal 
and obligatory primary education, to be 
introduced in the course of ten years. 
One does not need to emphasize the im- 
portance of this law, which was on the whole 
an excellently formulated measure in its 
detailed provisions. Finally the Duma 
passed a progressive Workman Insurance 
Act in that same year. The Duma thus 
was clearly contributing to the movement 
for liberation, of which it was itself a product. 

The Zemstvos, during these same years 
1908-1914, presented a somewhat similar 
picture. At first Zemstvo activity almost 
ceased, either because of police repression 
or because the reactionary elements, under 
the panic produced by the revolutionary 
excesses of 1905-1906, organized to disrupt 
the Zemstvos with their liberal traditions. 
But soon Zemstvo work was resumed, for 
it was vital work. And the Zemstvos were 
needed, to secure the success of the land 
reform and of the education law of the 
Duma. By 1912 the Zemstvo was once 
more the active force which it had been from 
the very beginning of this institution of 
local self-government. 

In the meantime general economic con- 
ditions had improved, and in all classes. 
A series of exceptional crops contributed to a 
general economic boom. Among the peas- 
ants, the development of a codperative 
movement at once evidenced and contributed 
to the economic development. During these 
years coéperative societies grew like mush- 
rooms. The police watched this growth 
with suspicion. But the Government wished 
to put through the land reform law, 
which, as we saw, was originally a govern- 
ment measure, and the Government saw in 


the codperative movement a guarantee of 
the success of its agrarian policy. The 
Zemstvos encouraged and assisted the co- 
operative movement. And most interest- 
ingly, the radicals, who had for generations 
been trying to get into closer touch with the 
peasants, saw and seized the opportunity 
offered in the codperative societies, which 
were springing up all over peasant Russia. 
Through, the codperative movement, the 
educated classes were able finally to effect a 
union with the peasants. It was an organic 
union, and one based on constructive work 
—the organizing of coéperative societies. 
In the seventies of the last century the same 
radicals had gone down to the villages to 
stir up agrarian disorders. 

Perhaps the most important fact in 
Russian life of these last years has been 
the codperative movement. By the begin- 
ning of 1914 there were more than 30,000 co- 
operative societies, the majority of them 
organized in the peasant villages, with 
a total registered membership of more than 
13,000,000. This last figure should be 
multiplied by five, the average number of 
persons in a family, to give the number of 
individuals in this coéperative world that 
had grown up in Russia during the last ten 
years, from the very modest beginnings of an 
earlier period. The communal system of 
land tenure had developed in the peasants 
the spirit of working together, which contri- 
buted to the success of the codéperative 
movement. . 

Another important series of facts must be 
noted as one looks back over the last years 
of Russian internal life. The economic 
boom from 1908 on developed a new spirit 
in Russian business circles. New enterprise 
was shown in all branches of industry. The 
enormous natural resources of the country 
had been hardly scratched, and at last atten- 
tion was being given to their exploitation 
and development. Toa considerable degree 
the economic awakening was the result of 
the greater measure of liberty that came with 
the institution of the Duma. The business 
world started to organize and also to protect 
its interests before the new legislative bodies. 
As this organization grew, Russian business 
men came to recognize that arbitrary bureau- 
cratic government was clearly inimical to 
their interests. | Constitutionalism—the 
standardizing of legal norms—became a 
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RELATIVE SIZE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The total area of Russia in Europe and Asia is 
83 million square miles, or one seventh of the land 


area of the world. This is more than twice the 
area of continental United States, which is 33 mil- 
lion square miles 


clear condition of further economic progress. 
As industries developed, this class of the 
community became more and more impor- 
tant politically. One is inclined to think of 
Russia as a predominantly agricultural 
country. But her industrial growth has 
been going on at a rapid pace, particularly 
these last years; and, as in other countries, 
industrial development has contributed to 
the rise of democracy. The workmen of 
Russia have been organizing under the 
Workman Insurance Act mentioned above, 
again despite every effort of bureaucracy to 
prevent such a movement. For bureau- 
cracy, all during this period, was continuing 
to police, or rather to attempt to police, the 
whole country. It wished at least to control, 
where it saw that it could not prevent, all 
manifestations of initiative coming from 
society. Though these efforts were in the 
end futile, yet they vitiated Russian life, 
and cost Russia dearly in time and in energy. 

When the war came the efforts of bureau- 
cracy to keep society under surveillance and 
control failed completely. From the very 
start the war was declared to be a national 
war, and Russian society came forward to 
help win the war. Then there developed a 
situation which it was difficult even for the 
Russians to realize. It took two years and 
a half to bring the situation into the clear 
light of day and to reveal its real nature. 
What some, perhaps, feared at the beginning, 
what many later began to suspect, and what 
all Russians finally to their dismay dis- 
covered, was that bureaucracy, in its last 
struggle against constitutionalism, had act- 
ually gone to the length of treason. The 


German influence on Russian internal 
politics has been a commonplace in discus- 
sions of Russian politics for many years. 
The Russian bureaucracy looked to Berlin 
for its lessons in autocratic and bureaucratic 
government. We have had _ specific in- 
stances where Berlin definitely brought its 
influence to bear, to prevent the adoption 
of a more liberal policy by the Russian 
Government. These facts were for the 
moment overlooked during the first months 
of the war. The country rallied to the sup- 
port of the Government; the Duma voted its 
confidence in the Government, and the 
appropriations to conduct the war. The 
public, through the Zemstvos, offered to 
assist with the many problems raised by the 
war. In all groups of the community there 
was an “‘organizing”’ movement, to mobilize 
the resources of the country. 

It was remarked by all that the bureau- 
cracy seemed loath to allow all this organiz- 
ing work to develop. But it was thought 
that the attitude of suspicion of this or that 
department—particularly the Ministry of 
the Interior and the Department of Police— 
was due simply to bureaucratic routine and 
the tradition of the administrative system. 
The organization work accomplished much 


during the first year of the war. The All- 
Russian Zemstvos Union, and the All- 
Russian Municipality Union, the latter 


coérdinating the municipal councils of the 
country, first cared for the wounded, then 
gradually began to help clothe and feed the 
armies and care for the refugees. These 
so-called “public” organizations, represent- 
ing the Russian public, as opposed to bureau- 
cracy, gave to thousands of Russians an 
opportunity to do service to the country 
and play a real réle in public life. This was 
a privilege for which they had been strug- 
gling, and also preparing themselves, for 
many years. But this activity of the public 
organizations was restricted. Though en- 
couraged by some departments of the Govern- 
ment, the public organizations were subjected 
to constant interference from the Ministry 
of the Interior. Then came the disasters 
of the spring and summer of 1915, when it 
became clear that bureaucracy had not 
adequately provided for the supply of the 
army. 

At the same time, during the first year of 
the war, the ministers responsible for the 
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internal policy of the Government had con- 
tinued the attitude of suspicion and intoler- 
ance toward the non-Russian elements of 
the Empire, the policy which was charac- 
teristic of the reactionary régime of previous 
years. All the non-Russian elements had 
unequivocally declared their loyalty to 
Russia at the beginning of the war, and had 
proven their loyalty by acts. What was the 
explanation of a policy which was, on the 
one hand, preventing Russia from organizing 
to the full measure of her resources, and, 
on the other hand, was clearly directed 
against the unity of feeling and action 
which marked the national movement at 
the beginning of the war? In September, 
1915, a prominent Russian said to me: “If 
the Kaiser had controlled the appointment 
of some of our ministers during the first 
year of the war, he could not have chosen 
better men for his purposes.” This phrase 
expressed the opinion of many Russians. 
A few months before, the reactionary minis- 
ters had been forced to resign because of the 
pressure of public opinion. The Duma had 
been convened as the result of a popular 
demand now clearly articulate through the 
public organizations working for the army. 
To the two organizations already mentioned 
had been added War-Industry Committees, 
opened in all the industrial centres, on which 
workmen as well as manufacturers were 
represented. The codperative societies have 
succeeded in codrdinating their work, 
despite the fact that a Central Codp- 
erative Committee, which they had organ- 
ized, was closed down by the Minister of 
the Interior. 

In September, 1915, the Duma organized 
a “Progressive Bloc,” representing the over- 
whelming majority of the Duma. The 
Duma drew up a programme of measures to 
be introduced immediately as war measures, 
to unify and strengthen the country for the 
more vigorous and successful prosecution of 
the war. As a guarantee that this pro- 
gramme be carried out, and that the public 
organizations be allowed to work to the full 
extent of their resources, the Duma de- 
manded a Government enjoying the confi- 
dence of the public. It wished a pledge 
that the Government would codperate 
with the country to win the war. A ma- 
jority of the ministers then in office did 
enjoy the confidence of the Duma. But 


their colleagues, though a minority, were 
distrusted. For it was this small reactionary 
group that was responsible for the deliberate 
restriction of public initiative, and for the 
measures clearly tending to disrupt the 
unity of the country. The Duma demand 
was answered by a dissolution of the Duma; 
the reactionary minority had won the day, 
persuading the Sovereign not to listen to 
the demands. The challenge to the country 
was clear and direct. How did the country 
answer? 

I have indicated the active work being 
done by the Zemstvos, organized in the 
Zemstvo Union, with the illustration of 
young Bakunin. This represented the gen- 
eral picture of “Russia organizing for vic- 
tory,” trying to mobilize all her forces in 
the rear, to support the army fighting at the 
front. But an internal struggle was going 
on during all last year, which can be 
summarized in a few sentences. A _ reac- 
tionary group in Petrograd controlling the 
all-powerful Ministry of the Interior was 
attempting to confine public efforts to narrow 
limits, and to control where it was unable to 
restrict. But the public organizations were 
working for the army, and the army knew 
that it would starve without these public 
organizations. The public organizations 
were developing with every month of the 
war, despite the now frantic efforts of the 
reactionary group. The Duma was again 
convened, under the pressure of public 
opinion, and again from its tribune revealed 
to the public what was going on. Then at 
last the situation became transparent and it 
was realized that a treasonable intrigue was 
going on. Members of the Government 
were associated with the intrigue. Every 
effort was made to save the Sovereign, by 
convincing him that he was being betrayed 
by some of his own ministers, as well as by 
extra-governmental influences. But it was 
impossible to reach his ear. With the facts 
of the intrigue made public, the Russian 
people finally, after generations of education 
and preparatory work, came forward and 
took over the government of the country. 
The ministers were arrested, the Sovereign 
forced to abdicate and later put under 
arrest; and the leaders of the public were 
established as a provisional government. 
And the change was brought about in eight 
days with practically no bloodshed. Was it 
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THE RAILROADS OF RUSSIA 


Including the line, built since the war began, to the new port of Alexandrovsk on the White Sea in 
order to create another depot for military supplies from Great Britain. As the relative density of the lines 
suggests, the chief industrial centres of Russia are Poland and the regions around Moscow, Kief, and 
Kharkof. The road through Petrograd, Moscow, and Samara is the European section of the Trans- 


Siberian Railway 


a revolution? Was it not rather the final which took more definite form from the 
stage of a movement for liberation, the middle of the last century? 

first stages of which can be seen as far back The political leadership in the recent 
as the beginning of the last century, and events came from the Duma, which was 
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RUSSIA’S INLAND WATERWAYS 


The Volga is the Mississippi River of ‘Russia. But by an extensive system of canals, indicated 
by the numerals in the map, traffic is carried by river and canal between the White, Black, Baltic, and 
Caspian Seas. About one third of Russia’s internal commerce is carried by’ water over the 239,000 
miles of navigable streams and lakes within the Empire 





introduced ten years ago as the first step itely secure a constitutional régime. But 
toward constitutional government. For ten the Duma could not have assumed the 
years the Duma had been working toward leadership, had it not been supported by an 
responsible government, which would defin- organized. public. And the public was 
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organized in the Zemstvos Union, Municipal 
Union, War-Industry Committees, and Co- 
operative Societies. Through these four 
kinds of public organizations every group 
of the community was represented in the 
movement. In the new Government each 
group was given its representative: landlord, 
manufacturer, merchant, lawyer, doctor, 
writer, peasant, and workman. The public 
organizations were working for the army, 
feeding and clothing it, and supplying it 
with ammunition. The army knew this— 
the soldier would see the emblem of the 
Zemstvos Union when he put on his coat. 
Also the army had become a national army, 
for the reserves of all classes had been called 
to the colors, and the Russian army was the 
Russian people in arms, supported by the 
Russian people working in the, public or- 
ganizations. The change has been accom- 
plished so easily because of this preliminary 
organizing of the country. The local 
representatives of the Minister of the 
Interior, the governors of the province, the 
head “policemen,” have very simply been 
replaced by the elected head of the Zemstvo 
councils of the province. No further dis- 
organization resulted from the change, 
because the aim of the revolution was to put 
an end to the deliberate attempts to dis- 
organize the country. All groups, especially 
the workmen, refrained from acts of violence 
and excesses because all knew that there 
had been a deliberate attempt by some of 
the ministers now under arrest to provoke 
such excesses. The plan of the reaction- 
aries was seen to have been the following: 
By curtailing the public organizations the 
army would be left without adequate sup- 
plies. The industrial centres would be 
allowed to run short of food, and agitators— 
police agents—would try to stir up strikes 
among the workmen. If the plan had 
worked out, there would have been a revolu- 
tion, that is, disorders and rioting. Should 
the enemy then propose another peace 
conference, it would have been possible, 
because of the internal situation in Russia, 
to urge England and France to consider the 
German proposal. 

Faced with such treasonable activity on 
the part of members of the Government, the 
Russian people had to act to save not only 
their honor in the pledge to their Allies, but 
to save themselves from being “sold out.” 


Thirteen years ago a Russian professor 
came to this country and lectured on the 
history of Russia. He then pointed out the 
existence of the two Russias, the Russia 
of bureaucracy and the Russia of the public. 
He outlined the struggle that had been 
going on between these two Russias, and 
showed the force behind the Russia of the 
public even at that date, 1904. Since then 
he has been one of the most active leaders, 
working further to organize and educate the 
Russian people. His statements on the 
last stages of the movement, which he had 
already outlined in such detail to the Ameri- 
can public ten years or more ago in his book, 
“Russia and its Crisis,” are now coming to 
us in the cables from Russia. For the 
Russian professor who lectured was Pro- 


* fessor Paul Milukoff, the new Minister of 


Foreign Affairs. In the introduction to his 
book, written on Lincoln’s Birthday, 1905, 
he recalls the fairy-tale of Andersen’s: 
“Some wise men came to a country and 
promised to make for its king a state robe 
of a gorgeous material, but such as only 
wise men would be able tosee. The king was 
delighted and the wise men set to work. 
The robe was soon ready and a solemn pro- 
cession on a feast day was chosen as the 
occasion for trying on the new dress. The 
State councilors could see nothing, but as 
they were anxious not to be taken for fools, 


they expressed admiration for the dress of , 


the king and went with him in the procession. * 
The terrified throng likewise saw no gar- 
ment; but they were afraid to speak. And 
so the procession went on in silence, until 
some little unsophisticated boy, too young 
to be terrified or to be afraid of making a 
fool of himself, suddenly cried out amid the 
general silence: ‘But the King is naked!’ 
The crowd howled and groaned; the cowar- 
dice and rascality of the councilors became 
manifest to everybody; and the king was 
ashamed and furious. 

“Thus it is with Russia. Serious men for 
years and years have worn a state robe whose 
beauty was clear only to a few conjuring 
wiseacres; and millions of men, groaning 
under the burden of its cost, have mournfully 
kept silence watching the solemn procession, 
until an untoward event has come, like the 
child in Andersen’s tale, to tell the whole 
world that the wisdom is counterfeit and 
the wearers of the robe are ‘naked.’” 
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PRINCE LVOFF, LEADER OF THE 
ZEMSTVOS 


Nobleman and Democrat, Who Organized Nationally the Provincial 
Zemstvos, Which Were the School in Which Russians Learned 
the Art of Self-Government 


A. N. SAKHNOVSKY 


(REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ALL-RUSSIAN ZEMSTVOS UNION FOR THE UNITED STATES) 


state of affairs in Russia, it is essential to 

take into consideration the origin of the 
System of Zemstvos and the Municipal 
Self-governments. After the disastrous out- 
come of the Crimean War in 1855-6, not 
only radical-minded people but the country 
at large realized that conditions must be 
changed, that some measures must be taken 
to relieve the situation,and that a different 
road from that which had led Russia to 
defeat should be accordingly mapped 
out. 

By an Imperial rescript of February 10, 
1861, the peasants were liberated from serf- 
dom, but the peasants did not receive the 
ownership of the land. The nobility which 
owned large estates lost only a small portion 
of their land, which was bought by the Gov- 
ernment for distribution among the peasants. 
This land was not given to the peasants free 
of charge; they were compelled to buy it on 
long-term payments. The liberation of the 
peasants produced a large class of small 
tenant-farmers. Thus, while a certain de- 
gree of political liberty was achieved, it did 
not bring adequate relief with regard to land 
tenure. Progressive thinkers realized the 
failure of the liberation in achieving the de- 
sired results, and the necessity of an educa- 
tional and material improvement of the 
status of the peasantry. In consequence, a 
further reform was granted by the Govern- 
ment, giving local self-government to the pro- 
vinces. The foundation was laid for the 
Zemstvo and Municipal Self-government 
system. At first the Zemstvos were estab- 
lished only in the thirty-three central 
provinces, 


I ORDER to understand the present 


The provincial and district Zemstvo mem- 
bers were divided into four classes. The 
system of election was as follows: 

The elections of the nobility were based 
upon stipulated land ownership; those of the 
townspeople upon property qualification; 
those of the clergy upon hierarchy; and the 
peasant members were appointed by the 
Government. The nobility always con- 
stituted more than one half of the total 
number of the Zemstvo members, although 
the proportion of the nobles to the rest of the 
population was that of a small minority. 
Executives were elected by the Zemstvo 
members, and the Zemstvo officers were 
established in the capitals of the provinces 
and in the district-towns. All these elections 
were subject to approval by the Government. 

Vast reforms of the judicial system of the 
empire were effected in the same time. 
Schools, hospitals, medical and sanitary 
measures, and highway improvements, such 
as the building of roads and bridges, formed 
a large part of the work of the Zemstvos. 
In addition to this they assisted the popula- 
tion by supplying the necessary provisions 
in the years of poor harvest, and recently 
they organized for the peasants a system of 
fire insurance, and the purchase of agricul- 
tural machinery on instalments and at low 
prices. The competency of the Municipal 
Self-government was confined to the cities, 
whereas the authority of the Zemstvos in- 
cluded the entire area of the provinces. 

The work of the Zemstvos, owing to the 
reactionary Government, did not bring any 
remuneration to its members, and the chief 
workers were those who did not fear to incur 
the enmity of the authorities. 
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An incident which occurred at the very be- 
ginning of Nicholas II’s reign is very char- 
acteristic of the attitude of the former 
Emperor toward any share of the people in 
the Government of Russia. 


“FORGET YOUR SENSELESS DREAMS” 


A deputation of the foremost representa- 
tives of the Russian nobility was sent to 
bring congratulations to the new Emperor. 
Very bright hopes were connected with the 
ascendance to the throne of the young mon- 
arch, after a period of gloomy reaction during 
the reign of his father, Alexander III, and, in 
consequence, it was decided to present to him 
through a delegation of the nobles an ex- 
tremely modest supplication in favor of an 
embryo-chamber of representatives, the only 
proposed right of which was the “right” to 


be consulted by the Emperor whenever it - 


pleased him. 

The delegation, composed of highly re- 
spected and venerable elderly gentlemen, 
numbering several hundred, was lined in the 
big hall of the Winter Palace in Petrograd 
and kept standing in a military order and in 
complete silence for more than two hours. 
The father of the present writer was among 
the members of the delegation. 

At last a detachment of dismounted horse- 
guards, in top-boots and with huge swords, 
hurriedly entered the hall with a terrific noise 
and placed itself in front of the awe-stricken 
delegation. 

Then the tiny emperor, in wild excite- 
ment, rushed in and, pacing up and down the 
hall in the midst of the giant soldiers and 
shouting at the venerable gentlemen, de- 
livered a brief but very definite speech, the 
gist of which consisted of the following ex- 
pression: ‘‘Forget your senseless dreams!” 

Eleven years later, Nicholas II had to pro- 


claim “his unalterable will to grant to his © 


beloved people” representation, and not of a 
merely consultative, but of a legislative, 
character. 

In another twelve years the reign of 
Nicholas I] came to an unexpected end. 
‘ With the assumption of supreme pro- 
visional authority in Russia by Prince 
George Evgenievitch Lvoff, the eyes of the 
world are turned to the personality of the 
man chosen by the people to guide the 
destinies of the Empire at this critical time. 
As president of the Russian Union of 


Zemstvos, Prince Lvoff has been most 
closely in touch with the problems of the 
soldier as well as of the industrial classes, and 
he is no less beloved by the army than by the 


people. 
Prince Lvoff’s liberal views are well 
known. When, in 1913, he was elected 


Mayor of Moscow, the Minister of the In- 
terior, N. A. Maklakoff, would not approve 
the appointment. This further established 
Prince Lvoff’s position as a_ recognized 
opponent of the bureaucratic government. 

Five days after the declaration of war 
against Germany, the representatives of all 
the Zemstvos met in Moscow and formed the 
Russian Union of Zemstvos, largely for the 
relief of sick and wounded soldiers. The 
well-known reactionary Zemstvo of Kursk 
was the only body which did not join this 
Union. It was determined to appoint a 
General Committee, and Prince Lvoff was 
elected its president. This choice was due 
to the fact that Prince Lvoff had already 
been foremost in similar work during the 
Russo-Japanese War, and also because it was 
felt that he was the strongest man in Russia 
for the purpose. 

At first it was feared that the Government 
would raise objections, as Maklakoff was still 
in authority, together with the aged Goremy- 
kin. The requirements of the war, however, 
developed with unprecedented rapidity, and 
it soon became evident that the Red Cross 
would be unable to cope with the work of 
caring for the wounded. Moreover, :the 
Government was forced to admit that: the 
commissary department of the army was un- 
able to manage the huge task of providing 
the forces with the necessary food and cloth- 
ing. Under these circumstances, the assis- 
tance of the Zemstvos was essential, and the 
Czar perceived that nothing better could be 
done than to approve the election of Prince 
Lvoff as chief representative and president 
of the Russian Union of Zemstvos. - The 
official endorsement was given on August 
25, 1914. pe ie 

While the Government thus approved the 
work that had been placed in Prince Lvoff’s 
hands, many stringent conditions were made 
to circumscribe his known liberal activities. 
He was informed that the work of the 
Zemstvos must be confined to operations far 
distant from the front. He was prohibited 
from the organization of any supporting 
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THE RUSSIAN DUMA 


The first Duma was convoked by Nicholas II on May 10, 1906, as a result of a general strike in 
St. Petersburg and the stoppage of railroad communication throughout the empire—the forerunner 


of the present successful revolt. 
dissolved in three months. 


third Duma served its full term of five years, 1907-1912. 


The second Duma, convened in March, 1907, suffered a similar fate. 


The first Duma proved so hostile to the Government that it was 


The 
The present Duma, the fourth, was dis- 


solved in September, 1915, but pressure of public opinion caused it to be re-convened shortly afterward. 
It achieved the object of the long struggles of the former Dumas for constitutional liberty. The 
Duma is composed of ten parties: the Rightists—the reactionary party of the autocracy; the Octobrist 
or Moderate party, representing the capitalists and land owners; the Cadets, who formerly believed 
in a constitutional monarchy; the Nationalists; Progressive Nationalists; a group of national factions; 





the Progressists; a nameless faction; the Laborites; and the Social Democrats 


work on or near the line of battle. Only 
12,000,000 rubles—about $6,000,o00o—was 
put into his hands by the Zemstvos, together 
with a promise on the part of the Govern- 
ment to pay the expenses incurred by the 
organization of hospitals for the sick and 
wounded. 

Even before the I-nperial authorization 
had been received, Prince Lvoff had begun 
the work of organization. In Moscow, at 
the Gate of Petrovsk, a small three-story 
building was secured—soon to be of historic 
Importance—where the Russian Union of 
Zemstvos found its first home. The working 
force at its founding consisted of Prince 
Lvoff, five members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and eight members representing the 
Union, one of whom was the author of this 
article. The demands made upon the Union 
were very great, and the available funds 


comparatively small, and none of the mem- 
bers of the Union received any payment for 
their services. The personality of Prince 
Lvoff, however, was so strong, and the 
patriotism of Russia so ready, that numerous 
volunteers presented themselves, coming 
from the intellectual forces of the country. 
Before August had elapsed, the fitting up 
of the hospitals had begun on a large scale, 
and 150,000 beds were ready. By the be- 
ginning of the following month, fifty sanitary 
trains for the transportation of the wounded 
had been equipped and were ready for opera- 
tion. The requirements of the hospitals for 
linen constituted a difficult problem, and a 
workshop was organized which provided the 
necessary material—1,000,000 pieces, in- 
clusive of underwear, being produced daily. 
Medicines were found to be necessary for the 
hospitals as well as for the hospital trains, 
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PROF. PAUL N. MILUKOFF 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Russia’s new cabinet. Leader of the Cadet [Constitutional 
Democrat] Party in the Duma, which before the revolution favored a constitutional monarchy; pro- 
fessor at the University of Moscow and editor of the influential daily newspaper Retch, he has been 
twice exiled for his liberal views, once coming to the United States for two years as professor at the 
University of Chicago and once being sent to Siberia 
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PRINCE GEORGE E. LVOFF 
The new Russian Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior, who formed the All-Zemstvos Union 
at the outbreak of the war that took over the burden of supplying the army with food and munitions 
in the face of opposition from the former Government 
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A ZEMSTVO ELECTION 


[he zemstvo is a local governing organization 
originated by Alexander II in 1864, to deal more 
closely with the peasants’ affairs than the Na- 
tional Government at St. Petersburg (Petrograd) 
could do. The right to vote for representatives 
every three years is not universal but is restricted 
to those owning property to the value of about 
$7,500. The local zemstvos are charged with the 
administration of education, local sanitation, med- 
ical relief for the poor, maintenance of highways, 
and other functions that involve large financial and 
administrative capacity. As they have been 
operated on the principle of popular election and 
majority rule, they have been the chief school of 
self-government of the Russian people. The 
local zemstvos elect delegates to the provincial 
zemstvos, which perform the same functions as 
the local but on a much larger scale. They -have 
charge of the construction of roads, the main- 
tenance of a telephone system, and agricultural 
and economic measures. At the outbreak of the 
war Prince Lvoff called a national convention of 
the provincial zemstvos, which organized the 
Russian Union of Zemstvos, to care for sick and 
wounded soldiers. The Union was prohibited at 
first from working at the front, because of the 
Government’s fear that it might exert a liberaliz- 
ing and educational influence among the soldiers, 
but this restriction was later removed. Then the 
Union was called upon to help in feeding and 
equipping the Russian army. In June, 1915, Prince 
Lvoff organized a new body, the Union of All- 
Russian Zemstvos and Cities, or the Zemgor, and 
later a War Industrial Committee. The three 
organizations together developed the resources of 
the Empire for war use 











GEN. NICHOLAS RUSSKY 


Commanding the armies of the North. The old professional army of the autocracy was largely 
annihilated in the beginning of the war, and its ranks filled by a peasant army which aided largely in over- 
throwing the monarchy and establishing the new Government. General Russky was in charge of the 
military arrangements of the Duma to force the Czar to abdicate 
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GEN. ALEXEI A. BRUSSILOFF 


Idolized by the masses for his brilliant success in the campaign against the Austrians in Galicia, 
despite the treasonable restraints of the pro-German party in the Government that delayed furnishing 
him with supplies and revealed his plans in advance to his enemies. The downfall of the pro-German 
party in the revolt leaves him free to resume the offensive 




















MR. A. N. SAKHNOVSKY 


The representative in America of the All-Zemstvos Union, which has been supplying the Russian 
armies with munitions, food, and medical supplies. Mr. Sakhnovsky has spent more than $100,000,000 
in this country for the All-Zemstvos Union on behalf of the Russian Army 
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and a large drug depot was opened. Cloth- 
ing was an imperative necessity, both for the 
wounded coming from the front as well as for 
those who were returning to the front after 
sick leave. Workrooms were organized, 
which provided the clothing for 230,000 men 
within a few weeks. 

Though at the beginning of the work rigid 
provisions had been made prohibiting the 
Union from any operations at the front, by 
September the Government found itself un- 
able to provide for the wounded. Despite 
its fear that the influence of the Union of 
Zemstvos might be a liberalizing and educa- 
tional influence among the soldiers, Prince 
Lvoff obtained permission to organize a 
number of sanitary-commissary units at the 
front. | This authorization was obtained 
from the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholae- 
vitch. Each of these units represents an en- 
tire hospital system, with three hundred men 
and facilities for moving several thousand 
wounded daily. As automobiles were neces- 
sary and were not to be secured in Russia, 
negotiations were entered into with foreign 
companies, and repair workshops were 
established at the front. The first of these 
units went to the front under the command 
of the son of the present president of the 
Duma, N. M. Rodzianko. Nothing but the 
enthusiasm of Prince Lvoff and the loyalty 
which he inspired availed to render possible 
this huge work, and despite the hundreds of 
volunteers there was always an excess of 
work, 


A TIRELESS WORKER 


The amount of work done by Prince Lvoff 
was almost incredible. Even the most 
active workers of the Union, those who were 
most closely associated with him, never 
knew when he slept or ate. At 8 a.m. he 
received callers at his house, and later at his 
office. He could be reached at almost any 
hour of the night, and always appeared in the 
morning with work which had been trans- 
acted during the night. He worked cease- 
lessly, yet not only did he not receive any 
remuneration, but he got no thanks for it 
from the Government. Not only that, but 
all his work and its results hung by a thread 
during the period when Maklakoff was 
Minister. I, personally, have known of 
several occasions when Maklakoff sought to 
compel the closing of the Union of Zemstvos 


and the cessation of all its work for the care 
of the sick and wounded. 

In the third month of the war, larger 
headquarters were secured and the various 
branches of the Union were placed upon a 
strong basis. These were, respectively, the 
sanitary, evacuation, automobile, trans- 
portation, and preparatory departments. 
Within the three months the organization 
had increased to such an extent that there 
were three thousand employees in Moscow 
alone. 

At this point General Shuvayeff, quarter- 
master general of the commissary depart- 
ment, a high-minded and honest Russian, 
saw in Prince Lvoff a valuable ally in his 
gigantic task. Being outside political in- 
trigues, and realizing that his staff could not 
manage the commissary upon the scale that 
was demanded, he turned to the Union of 
Zemstvos for help. Every one associated 
with Prince Lvoff turned to meet the de- 
mand. The facilities were doubled, more 
shops were organized, and clothing was made 
on an even bigger scale. 


SUPPLYING THE ARMY WITH SHOES 


When the war broke out, the general 
opinion was that it would last only a few 
months, and in no event more than a year. 
As winter drew on, however, it developed 
that one of the most important needs of the 
army was footwear. It was General Sko- 
belieff who said that the success of an army 
depends upon its feet, for shoes must fit and 
must be able to stand hard wear if a soldier 
is to be kept in good fighting trim. All mili- 
tary movements depend upon this. 

Prince Lvoff undertook the problem of 
supplying shoes for the army. The quantity 
that was provided has not been given out, 
but it is evident that the numbers must 
have reached ten million pairs, as each 
soldier wore out several pairs annually. 
Owing to the Union of Zemstvos, the 
Russian troops were solidly and well shod, 
and no battle was lost for lack of foot- 
wear. 

Being unable to obtain the necessary 
amount of sole leather in Russia, | was sent 
abroad by the Union of Zemstvos to study 
the foreign markets. Only small parts of 
Europe were free from war and, having 
visited the Scandinavian countries and 
England, I became convinced that it would 
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WHERE SELF-GOVERNMENT GREW 


In the provinces indicated in black, the Zem- 
stvos, or provincial assemblies instituted by 
Alexander II in 1864, have given the people a 
limited but highly successful. experience in local 


government by election, with majority rule. The 
Zemstvos are deeply rooted in Russian life and are 
the solid foundation of the new Government 


be necessary to turn to the rich trans- 
Atlantic republic, the United States. 

I arrived here in April, 1915, the eighth 
month of the war. Since that time the 
Union of Zemstvos has purchased here ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 pairs of shoes, 20,000,- 
000 pounds of sole leather, 40,000saddles with 
complete accessories, several thousand auto- 
mobiles, many thousand tons of medicines 
and supplies, and hundreds of thousands of 
rubber tires. A factory has been organized 
here for the making of drugs and supplies, 
with an output of 5,000 pounds a month. 

Having left Russia, the close personal con- 
nection between Prince Lvoff and myself 
necessarily was partly severed, and many of 
the most important military operations have 
occurred during my stay here. In April, 
1915, the Russian army fell back from 
Galicia and from Poland, surrendering to the 
Germans one province after another. The 
army surrendered in masses, as there was 
neither ammunition, rifles, nor artillery, and 
the most heroic army could do nothing with 
bare hands against the German machine and 
16-inch guns. 


As this situation developed, it was dis- 
covered that the Government, at the head of 
which were General Soukhomlinoff, Maklak- 
off, Goremykin, Scheglovitoff, and other 
enemies of their fatherland, had failed to 
provide the army with sufficient quantities of 
ammunition and equipment. This may 
have been either from lack of foresight or 
from deliberate treason. 

There was no time for discussion as to the 
cause for this defection, no time could be 
wasted merely on tracing the responsibility 
to the guilty, it was necessary to act im- 
mediately in order to provide the army with 
needed equipment. In June, 1915, Prince 
Lvoff organized a new body, the Union of 
All-Russian Zemstvos and Cities. This 
organization consisted not only of all the 
Zemstvos, but also of the town workers, and 
they began to render aid under the leader- 
ship of Prince Lvoff. In addition tq this, 
again through Prince Lvoff’s initiative, the 
industrial interests of the country were 
awakened, and a War-Industrial Committee 
was organized, headed by. Alexander Ivan- 
ovitch Goutchkoff: These three organiza- 
tions, working together, rapidly began to de- 
velop the full resources of the Empire. 

The Union of Zemstvos and Cities, or the 
Zemgor, as it was called, undertook as its 
most important work the organization of con- 
structive engineering units on the front. 
I do not know their exact number, but these 
units play their part from Riga to the Black 
Sea, and on the Asiatic fronts. They takeno 
part in the fighting, but work for the army, 
digging trenches, building wire entangle- 
ments, constructing bridges, making roads, 
assisting the army in consolidating new 
positions, and saving the fighting units of the 
army from the fatiguing effects of manual 
labor. 

The Zemgor, moreover, organizes at the 
front dining rooms, cheap stores for selling 
groceries, tobacco booths, shops for the re- 
pair of clothing and shoes, barber shops, 
baths, and a score of similar necessaries for 
the comfort of the troops. Popular as is 
Prince Lvoff in Moscow, largely because of 
his approachability and the magnificent 
work he has accomplished, he is worshipped 
by thearmy. He not only provides clothing 
and footwear directly, but he enables the 
soldier to bathe, to have his clothes washed, 
and to maintain his self-respect by cleanli- 
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As some of the troops are illiterate, 


ness. 
the Zemgor has sent many musical instru- 
ments for recreation and dancing. 

A task of extreme difficulty was forced 
upon the Union of Zemstvos when the waves 
of refugees poured into Russia from the 


territories occupied by the Germans. Dur- 
ing June, July, and August, 1915, when 
Warsaw was captured, the representatives of 
the bureaucratic Government lost their 
heads entirely. The roads leading from the 
occupied territory were crowded with hun- 
dreds of thousands of hungry and destitute 
people, afoot or in wagons, going they knew 
not where. The Union of Zemstvos im- 
mediately took charge and organized help for 
them. Along the roads dining rooms were 
hastily erected, provisions forwarded, forage 
provided for the horses, milk secured for the 
hungry children, and everything was done to 
ensure that the distracted peasants should 
in no way be despoiled of their few remaining 
possessions. 

In addition to all the work connected with 
the caring for the refugees, the Union of 
Zemstvos also undertook to care for the 
prisoners. A Central Committee for Help- 
ing War Prisoners was organized in Moscow. 
Similar committees were established in Lon- 
don, Paris, Copenhagen, and several in 


Switzerland. One of the most important of 
these was the committee which was organ- 
ized in New York City, under the title, 
“American Friends of Russian Prisoners of 
War.” Among the active members of this 
committee, which has accomplished an 
enormous amount of good, are some of the 
members of the Union of Zemstvos. The 
work has been met with sympathetic assis- 
tance, even with warmth and enthusiasm. 

When the work of the Union of Zemstvos 
comes to be considered in its larger aspect, 
not the least of its elements of greatness is 
the part that it has played in bringing to- 
gether those elements which have secured 
liberty for Russia. For this liberty hundreds 
of thousandsof lives have been sacrificed, both 
in Siberia and on the scaffold. Yet this has 
not been in vain. It is the spread of a deeper 
understanding, intensified during the three 
years of the war, which in 1917 brought 
about the downfall of the bureaucracy and 
the establishment of freedom. Free Russia 
seeks neither aggression nor oppression, but 
desires solely the greatest good to the Rus- 
sian people. The war will be continued to a 
victorious ending and the victories of peace 
are no less assured. The presence of Prince 
Lvoff in the direction of affairs renders free- 
dom and prosperity certain. 
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Russian Revolution it is necessary 

to grasp the significance of the 
following scene which took place at the be- 
ginning of the recent struggle for liberty in 
Russia. When the new Secretary of Justice, 
the representative of the Labor Group, 
Deputy Kerensky, was addressing a meeting 


: & UNDERSTAND the present 


of Petrograd workingmen and soldiers, the 
president of the Duma, Mr. Rodzianko, 
almost simultaneously, was addressing the 
guard regiments that had come in perfect 
order to express their loyalty to the Duma 
and their readiness to support the new 
Government against the old régime. 
Kerensky and Rodzianko working to- 
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gether would have seemed an utter impossi- 
bility a few years ago. Kerensky, the radi- 
cal Socialist, the leader of the Labor Group 
in the Duma, and Rodzianko, a moderate 
Liberal, a nobleman, a former officer, whose 
two sons are now serving as officers in 
the most aristocratic Russian regiments! 
Kerensky and Rodzianko coéperating for 
the public welfare, leading together the 
Russian Revolution, is like a fairy tale to 
any one acquainted with Russian political 
life. 

Rodzianko is a man of very moderate poli- 
tical views. He was known for his moderate 
. Views among the conservative elements in 
Russia, and because of these moderate 
views he was chosen president of the Third 
Duma. From that moment Rodzianko 
began to grow. His growth has been espe- 
cially remarkable during the war, for Rod- 
zianko had begun to understand two things 
which he probably did not very well under- 
stand before. Observing theardent patriotism 
of the Duma, he learned to respect ever more 
and more the principle of popular represen- 
tation as such. The speeches he delivered 
in the Third Duma cannot in any way be 
compared with those he made in the Fourth 
Duma, and the speeches in the Fourth Duma 
at the early sessions, before the outbreak 
of war, are very different from those he made 
during the war. Very soon it became ap- 
parent, in the highest aristocratic circles, 
that he was the representative of the element 
that would succeed the old régime in political 
life. Having been chosen by a combination 
of moderate factions in the Duma as their 
candidate, he became the real president of 
the Duma, the defender of the rights of 
popular representation, a man respected by 
all factions in the Duma. 

It was during the first year of the war that 
he made himself known and popular through- 
out Russia. The censorship had been pro- 
hibiting publication of the speeches delivered 
by liberal and revolutionary Deputies in the 
Duma. Among other speeches prohibited 
from publication was one by Prof. Paul 
Milukoff, now Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 
President Rodzianko then sent the following 
telegram to Grand Duke Nicholas, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Russian Army: 
“You must understand,” he said, in effect, 
“that among those fighting in the Russian 
army and dying for Russia are not only 


members of the conservative faction, but 


also men of the liberal and radical wings. 
Nobody has the right to deny these soldiers 
and officers, dying for the country, the privi- 
lege of hearing the voices of their representa- 
tives in the Duma, the voices which interpret 
for them the cause for which they are sacri- 
ficing their lives.” As a result of this 
telegram, the speeches began to appear in 
print. In Rodzianko’s political career this 
was a step toward universal popularity. 

The dark forces of the old régime had been 
feeling for the last few months that the end 
of their power was approaching, and they 
began to act more senselessly than ever 
before. The moderate Rodzianko, growing 
as a national figure, with intimate connec- 
tions in the highest ranks of the aristocracy, 
and exercising an influence over army and 
navy, was especially hated by these forces. 
Only a few months ago the leader of the 
reactionary group in the Duma, Deputy 
Markoff, permitted himself to insult Presi- 
dent Rodzianko. Rodzianko immediately 
resigned, whereupon he was unanimously 
reélected president of the Duma. His ad- 
dress to the Duma after this election was a 
speech of the new Rodzianko, a speech 
which helps one understand how and why 
Rodzianko became the leading figure of the 
Russian Revolution. 

A political leader like Rodzianko may be 
compared to the physician who tries to go 
as far as possible without using surgical 
means. Very patiently and persistently he 
tries everything that can save his patient, 
postponing the application of the knife as 
long as possible. If such a physician resorts 
to the knife, that means that there is no 
other way to save the life entrusted to his 
care. If Rodzianko led the Russian Revo- 
lution, it means that the Russia to which 
he sincerely devoted his life could be saved 
by revolutionary means only. If Rodzianko 
is a revolutionist, that means that the entire 
country is in the grip of the Revolution. 


LVOFF, LEADER OF THE CABINET 


Rodzianko has led the Revolution and then 
modestly retired to the background. Heisa 
remarkable figure as president of the Parlia- 
ment, but he has no special knowledge or 
experience in any particular line of political 
life. That is why we did not find his name 
in the new Cabinet, the Cabinet which will 
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lead Russia till the Constituent Assembly 
is elected. 

The leader of the Cabinet, the Prime 
Minister and Minister of the Interior, Prince 
George E. Lvoff, is the real leader of Russia 
nowadays. Since the outbreak of the war, 
since the organization of the All-Zemstvos 
Union, he has been the president of this 
remarkable organization. This organiza- 
tion, which was created just for the purpose 
of helping the sick and wounded soldiers, 
has gradually taken over almost all the work 
of supplying the Russian armies with cloth- 
ing and ammunition. As president of the 
Union of Zemstvos, Prince Lvoff has made a 
remarkable record and is respected by all 
factions in Russia. He is a man with 
broad-minded views and possessed of great 
tact—two characteristics that are vitally 
important qualifications for the position of 
Prime Minister and Secretary of the In- 
terior. Other phases of Prince Lvoff’s career 
are described in Mr. Sakhnovsky’s article on 
page 63 of this magazine. 


MILUKOFF, MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Professor Paul Milukoff, like Prince 
George E. Lvoff, is a national figure, a leader 


of all Russia at the present time. He is a 
man of wonderful abilities. He made his 
name first as a great historian. His splendid 


volumes on the history of Russian culture, 
although written many years ago, are still 
successfully published and republished. At 
the same time, Professor Milukoff is an 
excellent journalist. Since the founding of 
the Petrograd Retch he has been its editor 
and even a few days ago the Petrograd 
correspondent of the Associated Press re- 
ported that he found the new Russian 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs reading proofs 
in the editorial room of the publication. 

One of the Petrograd journalists, who had 
occasion to watch very closely Professor 
Milukoff’s journalistic work, told me once, 
about three years ago, that if all the journal- 
ists of this paper were to stop work for a 
day or two, Professor Milukoff would be 
able himself to fill up the entire paper. His 
knowledge and erudition in almost every 
field of science, literature, and art is marvel- 
ous. In private intimate circles Professor 
Milukoff is known as a splendid musician. 
He plays the violin so well that, were it not 
for the fact that the call of political leader 


proved the stronger, he would in all proba- 
bility have made a good artist. 

In addition to all this, Professor Milukoff 
is a remarkable linguist. He speaks almost 
all the European languages. Recently, 
while visiting the Allied and neutral Euros 
pean countries with the Russian Parliamen- 


tary Delegation, Professor Milukoff delivered 


a remarkable speech in Swedish during his 
stay _in Stockholm. His knowledge of 
international policy places him in the ranks 
of the biggest authorities throughout the 
world. He is the greatest authority on the 
Balkan question, and his famous book on 
the Balkan policy of Mr. Izvolsky, the 
former Secretary of Foreign Affairs in Russia, 
is one of the best works written on the sub- 
ject. Immediately after its appearance the 
book was named “Professor Milukoff’s 
dissertation for the degree of Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs.” In the Duma 
he was the most eminent speaker on 
Russia’s foreign policy. His speeches for 
years attracted attention not only in Russia 
but the world over. 

Professor Milukoff’s speech in the Duma 
attacking former Prime Minister Sturmer’s 
foreign policy led directly to Sturmer’s 
downfall and marked the beginning of the 
end of the old régime. At the beginning 
of the war, Professor Milukoff was the 
leader of the Constitutional Democrats. 
He has risen to be, since that time, the 
leader of all Russia. He-and Prince Lvoff 
stand out as the two great leaders of the 
country to-day. As Russia’s Foreign Secre- 
tary there is no doubt .but that Professor 
Milukoff will open for Russia new and 
splendid pages in her international policy. 


GOUCHKOFF, MINISTER OF WAR AND NAVY 


A. I. Gouchkoff, the new Russian Minister 
of War and Navy, is a man possessing a 
wonderful knowledge of Russia’s military 
affairs. Of all Russia’s political leaders he 
was the first to become thoroughly interested 
in the organization for the country’s defense. 
As president of the Defense Committee in 
the Third Duma, Gouchkoff dealt continually 
with the problems of national defense. 
Since then he is constantly in close touch 
with the army and navy and in intimate 
friendly relations with the most prominent 
military chiefs. 

It was Gouchkoff who first opened the 
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campaign against General Soukhomlinoff, 
former Secretary of War, and a favorite at 
Court. It was at the time when the Third 
Duma was in session that General Ivanoff, 
then military commander of the Kiev dis- 
trict, told Gouchkoff, during the Kiev 
maneeuvres, that he possessed information 
to the effect that everything going on in 
the Chamber of the Minister of War became 
immediately known to the Austrian General 
Staff. 

Immediately after that Gouchkoff visited 
Count Kokovtzoff, Prime Minister of 
Russia at that time, and told him about 
his conversation with General Ivanoff. 
Count Kokovtzoff made it clear to Gouchkoff 
that all the trouble was being caused by 
General Soukhomlinoff himself, and that 
as long as the latter was in power the entire 
system of Russia’s national defense was 
in danger. “But |} am sorry to say,” added 
Count Kokovtzoff, “that nothing can be 
done with General Soukhomlinoff because 
he is liked by the Czar. The Czar is pleased 
with his reports stating that all things are 
in the best possible shape and that nothing 
special need be done. And I don’t think 
that any campaign directed against General 
Soukhomlinoff can possibly be successful 
at the present time.” 


HIS FIGHT ON SOUKHOMLINOFF 


Gouchkoff answered that this advice did 
not seem satisfactory to him. As a member 
of the Duma and a worker for the national 
defense, he thought it his duty to open a 
fight against Soukhomlinoff, who perhaps 
was betraying Russia. He opened the charge 
against General Soukhomlinoff by asking 
him why Colonel Miasoyedoff—who had 
been dismissed from the service of the 
Border Guard because of his strange 
relations and connections with the leaders of 
the Austrian espionage system—why this 
Colonel Miasoyedoff had been again called 
into service in accordance with his, General 
Soukhomlinoff’s, personal order, and had 
even become personal adjutant to the 
Minister. It was at a secret conference 
of the National Defense Committee that 
Gouchkoff asked General Soukhomlinoff 
these questions. He had at his disposal 
such important documents accusing the 
Secretary that Soukhomlinoff could hardly 
answer him. Miasoyedoff then sent 


“seconds” challenging Gouchkoff to a duel, 
which took place within a few days. After 
shots had been exchanged and nobody 
wounded, the opponents were expected 
to shake hands as required by the duel code. 


But Gouchkoff flatly refused to shake hands. 


with Colonel Miasoyedoff. 

Later, during the war, Miasoyedoff was 
appointed by General Soukhomlinoff to the 
staff of the roth Russian Army. The Army 
was under the leadership of General Ren- 
nenkampf and was defeated in East Prussia, 
Miasoyedoff was formally accused of being 
in collusion with the enemy’s General Staff 
and was hanged. General Rennenkampf, 
was among the first men arrested by the 
Provisional Government. 

At the outbreak of the war Russian public 
opinion proclaimed Gouchkoff the best 
possible Secretary of War and Navy. His 
knowledge of Russia’s military affairs, his 
earnest patriotism, his abilities as organizer, 
and his friendship with the leaders in the 
Russian army made him the candidate 
unanimously supported by all Russian 
parties and factions, with the exception of 
small groups of fanatics from the extreme 
right and left. Not everybody in Russia 
agrees with Gouchkoff’s political views, as 
he is sometimes very conservative on certain 
matters, but everybody agrees that at the 
present time he is the best leader, the best 
man, who is in a position to manage to full 
advantage the enormous machinery of the 
Russian army and navy. 


SHINGAREFF, MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


A. I. Shingareff, the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, is a physician by profession. 
As a parliamentary figure he first became 
known during the Third Duma, and _ his 
work in that legislative body represents the 
wonderful growth of a man who had been 
carefully studying the political, economic, 
and financial conditions of the country. 
Each one of his speeches is better and 
shows greater depth than the preceding one. 
Beginning quite modestly, he became, 
in the course of a few years, one of the most 
remarkable figures in the Russian Parlia- 
ment. It became a matter of course that 
Milukoff should make the most brilliant 
speech on Russia’s foreign policy, answering 
the current report of the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, and Shingareff the best speech 
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replying to the Secretary of Finance. Aside 
from the speeches on financial topics, he 
became prominent as a speaker on topics 
connected with the general political situa- 
tion. In the time of the Fourth Duma, 
after the organization of the Progressive 
Bloc (a combination of almost all progressive 
factions in the Duma), he was chosen as 
chairman of the Duma’s War and Navy 
Committee. And although he was a new 
man for work of this kind, everybody in 
Russia was highly satisfied with his appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Shingareff had been usually mentioned 
in Russia as the most probable candidate 
for the Ministry of Finance. His appoint- 
ment as Minister of Agriculture can be 
understood in view of his general abilities 
and the needs of that Department. Just at 
the present moment one of the most serious 
problems in Russia is the problem of food 
distribution. This problem is entirely with- 
in the scope and competence of the Minister 
of Agriculture. Mr. Shingareff, with his 
thorough knowledge of Russian economic 
life, with his insight into local conditions, 
his friendship with the best and profoundest 
people in the Russian Zemstvos and Muni- 
cipalities, is the most competent man to 
manage this problem for Russia. 

In addition to this, the Russian Ministry 
of Agriculture is facing now the most com- 
plicated problem of land reform. The 
Constituent Assembly will, of course, have 
to deal with the most radical projects on 
this point. There will arise the question 
of confiscation of all the estates belonging 
to the former Imperial Family, to the 
Court, to the Church, and to the noble- 
men, and Mr. Shingareff has a thorough 
knowledge of the land question with which 
to meet it. 


MANUILOFF, MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


Professor A. A. Manuiloff, newly appointed 
Minister of Public Instruction, was formerly 
president of the Imperial Moscow University 
and is now editor-in-chief of the Russkiya 
Viedomosti. In 1911 he was forced to resign 
his position in the University on account of 


the reactionary Minister of Education, L. A. 
Kasso. 

As editor of the Russkiya Viedomosti, 
and as a social leader, Professor Manuiloff 
grew to be one of the most beloved and 
respected figures in Russian public life. 
As a professor of economics, he enjoys an 
enviable reputation in Europe. He is a 
wonderful teacher himself, and has de- 
voted his whole life to the work of edu- 
cating the younger generation—an equip- 
ment which he will bring into service as 
the head of the National Department of 
Education. 


KERENSKY, SECRETARY OF JUSTICE 


Mr. A. Kerensky, Secretary of Justice, 
represents in the Cabinet the Labor Group 
of which he has been the leader for a con- 
siderable time. In private life he is a 
clever lawyer. By far the most radical 
member of the new Cabinet, he brings 
to it the support of the Russian radical 
democracy, united in its determination to 
carry on the war to a successful end. 

The new Minister of Communications, 
N. V. Nekrasoff, has been an eloquent de- 
fender of the rights of the nationalities in 
Russia. At one time during the war he 
almost left his party, the Constitutional 
Democrats, because he felt that it was not 
energetic enough in demanding equal rights 
for the Jews. 

The first reports of the Revolution de- 
clared that the leader of the Social-Demo- 
crats in the Duma, Mr. Chkheidze, had ac- 
cepted a post without portfolio in the Cabi- 
net. If this report is true, then the Russian 
Cabinet represents a coalition of the five 
most influencial political parties: the Octo- 
brists (Moderate Liberals) with Mr. A. I. 
Gouchkoff at the head; the Constitutional 
Democrats with their leader Professor 
Paul Milukoff; the Progressives led by the 
new Secretary of Commerce, Mr. A. I. Kono- 
valoff; the Labor Group with Mr. Kerensky 
leading; and the Social-Democrats with 
Mr. Chkheidze. This coalition is strong 
enough to bury forever the old régime and 
to build up the new Russia. 








CAN GERMANY RID ITSELF OF 
KAISERISM? 


BY 


A. CURTIS ROTH 


(FORMER AMERICAN VICE-CONSUL, PLAUEN, SAXONY) 


An agent of the French Government in the 
United States recently made this illuminating 
comment on the war: “We now know that we 
can drive the Germans out of France whenever 
we wish. But to do so would cost one million 
French and British lives. We are not willing 
to pay that price unless we have to. But we do 
not have to. We have only to hold Germany 
fast-bound as she is until the German people 
realize that their rulers have brought all these 
miseries upon them. Then the German people 
will end the war—by ending their present faith- 
less Government. Thus the end of the war is 


whirlwind. It is perilously near 

disaster. A world of enemies with- 
out its domains and a welter of misery within 
threaten its downfall. The greater menace, 
in my judgment, is the internal one. The 
nerves of the mass of the people are on edge 
with suffering. They have borne the burden 
of the war almost to the utmost capacity of 
their endurance. Famine, 
smothering poverty, fruitless drudgery have 
made them desperate. 

If the U-boat fails to bring the promised 
peace, it is my firm conviction that the Ger- 
man people will follow the example of their 
‘Russian cousins. 

Very little concerning actual conditions 
among the German masses has been allowed 
to reach the outside world. Foreign corre- 
spondents are not encouraged to make in- 
dependent observations off of the beaten 
highways of military and naval effort and 
high politics, but are guarded from a true 
knowledge of the temper of the people with 
all the ingenuity of which German officialdom 
is capable. The German press is held 
tightly in rein by the censors, and, so, its 
columns glow with inspired confidence. 
The smoldering, growing, tortured discon- 


C) ‘nisin Germany is riding the 


bereavement, ° 


not any longer a military question: It is a 
question of the internal politics of Germany.” 
The article which follows gives a partial but 
vivid picture of the working out of the internal 
situation in Germany, as observed by an Ameri- 
can vice-consul. Mr. Roth was in Saxony 
for several years before the war and was in 
charge of our consulate at Plauen until shortly 
before Mr. Gerard left Berlin. Saxony ts 
next-door neighbor to Prussia on the north and 
to Austria on the south. The conditions de- 
scribed by Mr. Roth are, therefore, conditions 
close to the German capital—Tue Epitors. 


tent of the Empire has remained almost 
inarticulate. 

Thus, it is not known outside of Germany 
that Liebknecht, one of the most astute lead- 
ers that German Socialists ever had, basing 
his judgment upon reports from lieutenants 
from all over the country, held that the 
people were ripe for revolution early last 
spring. The Liebknecht affair was reported 
as alocal episode in Berlin. It was explained 
as an isolated effort at treason by a witless 
agitator. In reality, it was a carefully con- 
sidered attempt to give the war-weary people 
a chance to assert themselves. It failed be- 
cause of Prussian discipline, ingrained within 
the very soul of the people. The sentiment 
for revolt was broadcast; the spirit was turgid 
without initiative and without plan. 

Liebknecht based his decision for action 
upon a multitude of facts. All through the 
Empire, the people had expressed a spirit of 
revolt in bitter food riots. An unwonted 
seditious talk could be heard on every hand 
among the wage earners in the congested 
districts. The Socialist organizations were 
prepared to give quiet aid to any movement 
which should offer a fair promise of success. 
Dissatisfaction was rife in the ranks of the 
Saxon armies. The wives of the small 
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farmers, of the mechanics, of the laborers 
wanted peace on any conditions that would 
bring their husbands and sons back to them 
again. These conditions obtained last 
spring. 

A mass of pamphlets and loose leaves of 
the peace propaganda were circulated from 
hand to hand among the people. Some of 
these were drawn up in very daring terms. 
A number of them came to my hand through 
a young German Socialist, who had besought 
the consulate to issue him a passport at the 
beginning of the war upon his first American 
papers. I shall quote, from memory, from 
one of these pamphlets. It was circulated in 
August and September, and, | was able to in- 
form myself, it made a deep impression 
among the working people of my district. 
The paragraph, which I give below, in my 
judgment conceals the fuse which will 
ultimately fire the blast of revolution: 


We are winning victories and bleeding to death. 
We are devastating ever more of our neighbors’ 
lands and dying of slow starvation. We are defy- 
ing the anger of a world in arms and staring ruin in 
the face. The physical strength of our people is 
exhausting; the financial power of our nation is 
exhausting; our supplies of raw materials are ex- 
hausting; our great organizations for the work of 
peace are slowly disintegrating. We must have 
peace. If our Government cannot procure us 
peace, what must we do? - 


THE DANGER WITHIN GERMANY 


This thought is being amplified among the 
people by word of mouth. I have heard 
miserable lips phrase it in many ways. ‘Our 
enemies will never make peace with our 
Government.” “What have the French and 
English against us? It is our Kaiser and his 
friends they are fighting.” ‘The Kaiser and 
his officers stand between us and peace.” 
“Tf it weren’t for our Kaiser and Junkers, 
the English would make peace with us.” 
“Why should we be hated? The leaders are 
hated; we suffer.” ‘ 

The spreading of such a chain of thought 
among the people is a more serious element, I 
believe, than a score of local Entente suc- 
cesses similar to that upon the Somme. The 
German fighting machine is still in splendid 
condition. There are no signs that this 
machine is wearing down. According to 
every indication, it is still fully equal to all 
its tremendous labors. Danger is not in 


prospect from without the wall of trenches 
and naval guns. It is threatening from 
within, from the ranks of a fagged, dispirited, 
tormented people, grown sullen in their 
misery. 


RESENTMENT THROUGHOUT THE EMPIRE 


The spirit of resentment among the people 
is not confined to any particular part of Ger- 
many. It ramifies throughout the entire 
country, smoldering wherever the poor are. 
It is held in check only by the best-organized 
iron régime of all history. It faces the same 
difficulties in the organization and expression 
of its sentiment that were faced by similar 
hostilities directed against the great despoties 
of the ancient world. It has no press. It 
dare not organize out in the open. It may 
not discuss plans and grievances in public 
assemblies or in private gatherings.. The 
censors, the police, the private detective, and 
an army bred and drilled to instant, unthink- 
ing obedience still form a strangling curb 
upon the forces of this people’s destiny. 

And while the iron régime holds the people 
to the task, which has become hateful to 
them, it cleverly spreads its own reports 
abroad in the world. Thus it comes that not 
even the neutral correspondent has been able 
to make these sufferers articulate. I have 
read wonderful reports to the effect that “the 
same amount of bread and the same amount 
of butter on the bread” has been secured to 
rich and poor alike by the marvelous Ger- 
man organization, the inference being that 
a united people were bearing equally bur- 
dens thrust upon them. The inference 
is false. 


THE HARD LOT OF THE WORKERS 


It is true that the same amounts of bread 
and butter, meat and potatoes are allotted to 
rich and poor. But it is false, utterly false, 
that the rich and the poor, the powerful and 
the humble, are enduring an equal suffering 
on behalf of the Fatherland. Prices have 
placed accustomed food and clothes beyond 
the reach of the wage earners. Those rations 
of meat, of butter, of milk, and of eggs that 
they cannot find the money through twelve 
hours a day of drudgery wherewith to pur- 
chase do not still the cravings of their 
hunger nor build up waning strength. The 
well-to-do are not only able to purchase the 
full amounts of their food, fuel, and clothing 
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allotments but they are able to purchase, 
also, in any desired quantities, fruit, con- 
serves, venison, rabbits, game birds, fish, and 
poultry. There remains to the wage earners, 
as their ration allotment and as within reach 
of their scanty earnings, potatoes, war- 
bread, turnips, salt, and herring. 


FERTILE GROUND FOR REVOLUTION 


But the inequality of suffering does not end 
at the table and the wardrobe. The incomes 
of the wealthy, of the official, and of the 
well-to-do classes have increased during the 
war, while the incomes of the great mass of 
the people have shrunk sadly. Many of the 
families of wage earners have come to be en- 
tirely dependent upon the pensions, miser- 
able pittances, paid by the Government for 
the scant margin of existence. The women 
and children of such families undertake any 
rough work that comes to hand, but are un- 
able, after the most severe endeavor, to sus- 
tain themselves upon their earnings. They 
have spent their small savings in staving off 
the wolf, and now they are forced to work 
early and late and to stand in line once a 
week for the Government dole in order to 
escape starvation. 

The lot of the workers has become un- 
endurable. A strong leader could sweep 
them in desperate surge against. the con- 
ditions of their misery. Sporadic outbursts 
of protest have taken place throughout the 
last year, but they have been promptly and 
_ vigorously suppressed. In Plauen, mobs of 
hunger-driven women have several times 
wrecked the city’s market, threatening to get 
completely out of hand and fill the town with 
violence. They were held in check by police 
clubs. Chemnitz, another industrial Saxon 
city, has experienced a number of riots. One 
particularly bitter riot that took place there 
last autumn was finally controlled by the 
expedient of turning half a dozen fire hose on 
the rioters. In Leipsic, the police were 
forced to fire into a violent mob, and then to 
threaten it with a machine gun before order 
could be restored. A number of women 
were killed in this outbreak. 


THE KAISER DENOUNCED IN MUNICH 


There were a number of small outbursts of 
indignation in Munich last spring and sum- 
mer, minor disturbances easily quelled by the 
police, and then came a very serious riot in 


The news- 
papers, of course, made hardly any mention 


the early part of last autumn. 


of these troubles. The Munich newspapers 
carried stories of a few lines, telling that a 
group of unruly boys had caused consider- 
able excitement by throwing missiles through 
shop windows and at the police, but that they 
were soon rounded up and placed in jail. | 
learned details of this riot later from a friend, 
an officer of the German secret police, who 
had been present at the time. 

The trouble started in one of the city’s 
poorer quarters, when a crowd of thoroughly 
angry men and women demolished a dairy. 
They then proceeded up the street scream- 
ing for food, for peace, for Bavarian in- 
dependence. The mob grew in numbers at 
every step, and its emotion grew in in- 
tensity with each addition to its numbers. 
Soldiers on the streets hurriedly got out of 
the neighborhood. The crowd jeered at the 
uniforms, shrilled denunciations against 
Kaiser and leaders, and worked itself up to a 
raging fury of resentment. For a time it 
seemed that the mob would reach the better 
sections of the city, and break over them ina 
wave of pillage and destruction. 

Police reserves were rapidly formed to op- 
pose the uprising. The crowd and the rein- 
forced police met at the open entrance of a 
square, and there the people fought one of the 
most determined battles yet attempted 
against internal law and order. After 
several hours of embittered conflict, the 
police got the upper hand, the rioters were 
carried away to jails and hospitals, and the 
crowds were dispersed. The Munich riot, 
however, served an earnest notice upon the 
authorities of that which may well happen, if 
the war should drag on and a popular leader 
should appear. Central Europe might again 
experience the horrors of a peasants’ and 
mechanics’ war, reminiscent of those days 
when the too sorely oppressed poor took to 
the depths of the German forests and sallied 
forth, whenever occasion offered, on missions 
of murder and rapine, fighting with scythes 
and sling-shots. 

The food riots are among the most striking 
signs of the unrest of the people, but they are 
rot among the most serious signs. I was in 
a small grocer store one afternoon, when a 
group of women began to abuse the Kaiser, 
notwithstanding the fact that a policeman in 
uniform was present. This servant of the 
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Government made no arrest, but slunk out of 
the room and away. How far must dis- 
content have spread before such an episode 
were possible in Germany! The women 
write to the men in the trenches about the 
starvation of themselves and babies. And 
so the spirit of sullenness is even seizing upon 
the men in uniform. I have been able to 
judge of its effects by many conversations 
with common soldiers back on furlough. 

“My wife is ill with hunger. My business 
is gone. My savings have been eaten up. 
And I’ve been taken to the trenches and 
treated like a dog by a little be-monocled, 
eighteen-year-old dandy. It’s the spurs that 
count. Wecommon people are simply dirt— 
Wir sind einfach Dreck.” 


THE PERVADING SPIRIT OF LESE-MAJESTY 


This sort of talk is new in Germany. It 
came from the lips of a friend of mine who, in 
the beginning, was fire and flame for war. 
Nor is this man one of the laboring class. Al- 
though but a private in the ranks, before the 
war he was a prosperous lace manufacturer, 
owning a number of the great automatic em- 
broidery machines and selling his product to 
England, the United States, and Russia. 

Another man in the ranks told me that 
there were many in the Saxon regiments who 
would desert to the French and British lines, 
were it not for their fear that they would be 
traded back, when once the war isover! It is 
true that the Saxons are particularly em- 
bittered, for their people back home have 
borne the brunt of the suffering caused by 
food shortage. Moreover, both soldiers and 
officers have told me that the Saxon regi- 
ments have had more than their share of for- 
lorn-hope attacks and of covering retreats. 
A Saxon major told me that the Saxon troops 
were given the place of honor so often because 
there were so many Socialists among them. 
However this may be, I know that the Plauen 
regiment has been wiped out six times, that 
there is hardly a family in my district not in 
mourning, and that the same terrible losses 
have been suffered by all the industrial dis- 
tricts of Saxony. 


Germany, within, is in ferment. . The 
wonderful unity, of which I have read so 
much here, is apparent rather than real. Old 
dislikes between the Bavarian and the Prus- 
sian, between the Saxon and the Prussian, 
have been revived. The chasm between the 
rulers, the bureaucracy, the well-to-do, and 
the mass of the people has been widened and 
deepened. And a popular realization of this 
chasm, synthecized in a menacing phrase that 
is rapidly spreading among the people, “Our 
rulers stand between us and peace,”’ bodes ill 
for the Monarchy and its favored servants. 
The mass of the people are beginning to feel 
themselves a nation apart, whose interests are 
not the interests of their leaders, but in- 
terests diametrically opposed to these. They 
only lack a leader and the courage of organi- 
zation. The second of these lacks is being 
remedied. Organization is being striven for 
quietly by the use of the machinery of the 
Social-Democratic Party. 


THE GOAL OF THE PEOPLE 


Liebknecht was too incautious. Scheide- 
mann, whose record has been a consistent 
plea for “peace with honor and without 
indemnity or annexation,” is conservative, 
cautious, moderate. He has supported the 
Government and opposed the chauvinists 
at every turn. He has sought to generate 
reform within the Government. In my 
judgment, however, this reform must come 
toolate. [It is not universal suffrage that the 
people are yearning for, praying for, brooding 
over. It is peace. It is sufficient food. It 
is the release of dear ones from the trench 
maws and the ending of the crushing load of 
the agonies of war. And they will have this 
peace, whether a universal suffrage and a 
responsible cabinet are given them or no, or 
their suffering will break its bonds and break 
in a blind fury over the people that the “ene- 
my will not make a peace with.” According 
to my observations, intimate observations 
covering various parts of Germany, German 
officialdom is riding the whirlwind, and its 
last desperate cards are the submarine and a 
final mighty offensive. 








THE GARIBALDI FIGHT AGAIN FOR 
FREEDOM 


The Dramatic Story of the Seven Grandsons of the Great Italian Patriot, All 
Battling in the War Which He Predicted Would Determine 
the Fate of Human Liberty in Europe 


BY 


LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


HERE his study window looks out 
W« the yellow waters of the Tiber, 

winding through the Rome for 
which his father had fought for so long 
and so bravely, I listened, one afternoon 
in late December, to that fiery old war- 
rior, General Ricciotti Garibaldi, while he 
spoke of the war andof Italy’s part in it. 
“All of my boys are fighting,” he had said, 
‘“‘and my daughters and my wife are nursing. 
Two of the boys are gone—killed in France— 
but the other five are with the Italian army. 
They are all good fighters, I think; but one of 
them—Peppino, the eldest—is also an able 
soldier. Or at least he ought to be, for he has 
been trained in the ‘Garibaldi’ school. There 
hasn’t been a war (save only that between 
Russia and Japan) or revolution in any part 
of the world in the last twenty years in which 
he hasn’t drawn a sword, carried a rifle, or 
swung a machete. You must make a point 
of seeing him if you are visiting his part of 
the front, for he is a good little fellow, is our 
Peppino.” 

“And you'll fare well if you put up with 
Peppino, too,” his little English mother had 
added; “‘he is sure to have a good cook; and 
then the dear boy was always so fond of 
sweets that | can’t imagine his doing without 
them. Besides, Santé is with him, and 
Santé was running a coéperative creamery 
when the war broke out. You may be sure 
that he has foraged his share of the good 
things, too.” 


We found the grandson and namesake of 
the great Giuseppe Garibaldi quartered in a 
little string of an Alpine village which 
occupied the last bit of ground open enough 
to enjoy even comparative immunity from 


the snow sliding from either flank of the deep 
valley which the road followed up to the pass. 
The ‘‘ good little fellow” who sprang up from 
his map- and report-littered desk to bid us 
welcome turned out to be six feet of vigorous 
manhood, with a powerful pair of shoulders, 
a face red-bronzed from the sun-glint on the 
snow, and a grip which fused my fingers inthe 
galvanic pressure of its friendly clasp. The 
high narrow forehead, the firm line of the 
mouth, the steady serious eyes—all were 
distinctly Garibaldian, recalling to me the 
words of his mother: ‘“Ricciotti is my 
handsomest boy, but Peppino is the one 
most like the old General, his grand- 
father.” 

His greeting was warm and hearty, and 
only in the grave eyes was there hint of the 
terrible responsibility accumulating through 
the fact that a hot moist wind was playing 
upon the heaviest fall of snow the Alps had 
known for many winters. 

“T have sketched you out a tentative 
programme for the next twenty-four hours,” 
he said, speaking English with an accent 
which plainly revealed it had come to its 
fluency under American—and_ probably 
Western American—skies, ‘which is as far 
(and a good deal farther, in fact) ahead as 
there is any use in planning while this 
accursed weather lasts. There are still a 
couple of hours of daylight, so we will begin 
by taking sledges to the upper valley and 
making a survey of our lines from below. To- 
morrow—God willing!” (he said it with the 
same quick fervency with which the pious 
Mohammedan interpolates Imsballab! into 
any outline of his future plans), “you and 
Captain X—— will go to the summit and 
glacier of the Marmolada, perhaps the most 
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spectacular position on all our front. That 
will all depend upon whether or not we can 
keep the telefericas going.” 

As the sledge threaded its way between 
deep-cut snow-banks up the narrowing 
gorge, Colonel Garibaldi spoke briefly of the 
difficulties of Alpine transport in midwinter. 

“On the ordinary battle-front, like those 
of France and Russia,” he said, ‘it requires 
rather less than one man on the line of com- 
munications to maintain one man in the first- 
line trenches. For the whole Italian front 
the average is something more than two men 
on the communications to one in the first 
line; but at points in the Alps (as in this 
sector of mine), it may run up to six, or even 
eight or ten in bad weather. It isn’t just 
keeping the roads clear from falling and 
drifting snow, it’s the valangas, the slides. 
And with the slides the worst trouble isn’t 
just the men you may lose under them 
(though that’s terrible enough, Heaven 
knows), but rather the men who are holding 
the lines up beyond the slides that have to be 
fed and munitioned whatever happens. By 
an unkind trick of Fate (just as bad for the 
enemy as for ourselves, however), the snows 
of this year have been among the heaviest 
ever known. This means that the slides 
are also bad beyond all precedent, and 
especially that they are coming ia unexpected 
places, places where they have never been 
known before. Slides in new places mean— 
what you saw where that swath was cut 
through the lower end of the little village 
down the valley, and problems like this!’ 

We had just come out of a narrowed sec- 
tion of the gorge where, to get through at 
all, the road had to run on a sort of trestle 
built above the now frozen river, and where 
the ice-sheathed walls above us interlocked 
like the jaws of a wolf trap. Ahead of us 
the road was blocked by a towering barrier of 
crumpled snow, piled a hundred feet or more 
high from wall to wall. Rocks and snapped- 
off and up-ended pine trees peppered 
through the amorphous mass furnished un- 
mistakable evidence that the avalanche 
which formed it had come down out of a 
“teen.” 

“We couldn’t go over it, and we couldn’t 
have shoveled it away in ten years,” said my 
companion; “‘so we simply had to follow the 
only alternative left and go through it. Here 
we go into the tunnel. My great worry now 


is as to whether the new slide that the next 
day or two—or the next hour or two, for that 
matter—may bring down upon this will 
crush in my little tunnel or only pile up 
harmlessly above.. Hard-packed as it is, the 
snow” (I felt him lurch away from me in the 
darkness and heard the soft swish of some- 
thing brushing against the side of the tunnel) 
“is slushy even in under here. I’m rather 
afraid that it won’t stand much more weight, 
even if it doesn’t fall in of its own. But— 
ah!” (we were out of the tunnel now and a 
fluted yellow cliff of staggering sheerness 
loomed through the notch ahead) ‘ there’s 
the Marmolada! Doesn’t look like an easy 
place to dislodge the enemy from, does it? 
Well, my men—my brother, Major Ricciotti 
Garibaldi, leading them—took the most of 
the 13,000-foot massif from the Austrians 
with the loss of so few men that I am still 
being accused of having thrown my dead in 
the crevasses of the glacier and filling their 
places with smuggled recruits!” 

On the way back to the village in the gath- 
ering dusk I had an illuminative example of 
the famous Garibaldi sang-froid. The con- 
versation had turned—as it seemed to per- 
sist in doing during all of my visit—to com- 
mon friends and haunts in South America, 
and I mentioned a meeting with Castro in: 
Venezuela some years previously. 

“Just what month was that?” Colonel 
Garibaldi queried. 

“March,” I replied. 

“Then at that very moment,” said he, “I 
was chained to a ring in the wall of the jail at 
Ciudad Bolivar. A little later,” he con- 
tinued, “I, and a fellow  revolutionista 
chained up with me, broke out and started to 
swim the,Orinoco to 3 

At that moment the sledge chanced to be 
worrying by a long pack train on the trestle 
in the bottom of the over-hung gorge I have 
referred to, and just as my companion 
reached this point in his story a big icicle, 
thawed loose somewhere above, came crash- 
ing down on the back of one of the mules. 
The pack load of provisions was riven as by 
a knife, and the mule, recoiling from the 
sudden shock, shied back into the animal im- 
mediately behind him. This one, in turn, 
backed into the animal next in line, so that 
the impulse went back through the train by 
what I once heard an old Chilkat packer call 
“mulegraphy.” The consequence was that 
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the hundred yards of gorge (in passing 
through which one was cautioned even to 
lower his voice for fear of starting a vibration 
that might break loose one of the thousand 
or so Damoclean swords suspended above) 
was thrown into an uproar that set the echoes 
ringing. The temperamental Alpini swore 
at the mules and at each other from the 
depths of their leather lungs, while the mules 
simply did the mulish thing by standing up 
on their fore legs and lashing out with their 
hind ones at whatever fell within their reach. 

But, unruffled alike by the kinetic energy 
released below and the potential energy 
which menaced from above, the imper- 
turbable scion of the Garibaldi simply leaned 
closer to my ear and went on with his story. 

“Poor Y—— never reached the bank. 
Shark got him, I think. | headed off into the 
jungle——”’_ That was about all the story | 
remember, except the finish, which had to do 
with racing a couple of Castro’s spies for a 
British steamer, lying alongside the quay 
at La Guaira. This latter part, however, 
was related after we. had come out from 
under the icicles and the heels of the mules to 
the open road beneath the awakening stars. 


There were several interruptions during 
dinner that evening. Once the door was 
opened in response to a timid knock, to 
reveal a little old lady who wanted to borrow 
acan of condensed milk and five eggs. Her 
son was coming home on leave on the mor- 
row, she said, and she was going to make a 
pannello for his dinner. The little village 
shop was out of eggs and milk for the mom- 
ent, and as the Colonelo’s cook had refused to 
lend them to her,she had come straight to the 
Colonelo himself. She had heard he was kind. 

“See that she has all she wants; fill up her 
basket,” was the order sent out to the cook. 
And then, as the grateful little old dame 
backed, bowing out of the door: ‘Feed him 
up well, madre; a man has to have something 
under his belt to fight in these mountains, 
doesn’t he?”’ 

“Brother Sante usually looks after callers 
of this kind for me,” said my host with a 
laugh, ‘‘but Sante is away for a day or two 
and | have no buffer. You will observe, by 
the way, that | am not quite at one with my 
distinguished grandfather in the matter of 
rations. What wasit he said to the men who 
had assembled to follow him in his flight after 


the unsuccessful fight for the Roman Re- 
public? ‘I offer neither pay, quarters, nor 
provisions; I offer hunger, thirst, forced 
marches, battle, and death.’ Well, I too 
have plenty of fighting to offer my men, but 
no more of the other ‘inducements’ than | 
can possibly help. And when they have to 
die, | like to feel that it’s on a full stomach. 

“Perhaps you heard,” he went on, “what 
a stir it made up here when I first asked for 
marmalade for my men. They started out 
by laughing at me. ‘Of course,’ they said, 
‘we know that your mother is English; but 
that is no reason why, much as you may 
crave it, your men should need marmalade.’ 
Then they said that marmellata would cost 
too much, and finally tried to prove that it 
would be bad for the men’s health. But i 
had seen what troops had done in South 
Africa on a generous marmalade allowance; 
also what they were doing in France. 
So I stuck to it, and—well, we took the Mar- 
molada on marmellata, and a good many 
Austrians besides! hg 

South American revolution (in vivid re- 
miniscence) had raised its hydra-head many 
times before I saw my way clear to turn the 
conversation into the channel where | was so 
interested to direct its flow. 

“Won’t you tell me, Colonel,” I said 
finally, ‘‘something of how the young Gari- 
baldi have carried on the tradition of the old 
Garibaldi in this war? Tell me how it came 
about that you all foregathered in France in 
the early months of the war, what you did 
there, and what you have done since?” 

“That’s, as you Americans say, rather a 
tall order,” was the laughing reply; “but I’ll 
gladly do what I can to fill it.” 

He drained his glass of cognac, waited till 
the occult rite of lighting his “‘ Virginia” over 
a little spirit lamp was complete, and then 
began his story (as I had hoped he would) at 
the beginning. The narration which fol- 
lows was punctuated by the steady drip of 
the eaves and the not infrequent rumble of a 
distant avalanche as the hot south wind 
breathed its relaxing breath on a _ half 
winter’s accumulation of hanging snow. 


“My father—and even my grandfather— 
had foreseen that Europe must ultimately 
fight its way to freedom through a great war; 
that the two irreconcilable forces (fairly rep- 
resented by what France, England, Italy, 
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and the United States stood for on the one 
hand, and what Prussia and its satellites 
stood for on the other) made no other 
alternative possible. The same _ feelings 
which led my father and grandfather to 
fight for France in 1870 led me and my 
brothers to offer ourselves to fight for France 
and her Allies in 1914. 

“As the eldest of seven sons, and the name- 
sake of my grandfather, my father felt 
that it was up to me to carry on the Gari- 
baldi tradition, and when I was scarcely 
out of my ’teens he sent me out to train in the 
only school that the old General ever recog- 
nized—that of practical experience. ‘Some 
day you will be needed in Europe,’ he said. 
‘Until then see that you make yourself 
ready by taking part in every war that you 
can find, learn how men follow, and then 
learn. how men lead. If there is any choice 
between two causes, fight for the one you 
think your grandfather would have fought 
for; but don’t miss a fight because you can’t 
make up your mind on that score. The ex- 
perience is the thing, and the only way you 
can get it is in real battles, not sham ones,’ 

“Well, I did the best I could, considering 
the day and age we live in, to follow out my 
father’s idea. With what success (so far asa 
comprehensive experience was concerned), 
you may judge from the fact that, up to the 
outbreak of the present war, I had—counting 
skirmishes—fought on 132 battlefields. That 
I had not been wounded was not, I trust, en- 
tirely due to not having been exposed to fire. 

“The preparation of my brothers had been 
rather less drastic—less ‘Garibaldian’—than 
my own. In their cases, it was my father’s 
idea that it would be sufficient if they simply 
knew the world and how to get on with men; 
and to this end he encouraged them, as fast 
as they became old enough, to seek work 
abroad, preferably something of an outdoor 
character, such as that in connection with 
engineering projects. None of us was over- 
burdened with book learning or technical 
training, myself least of all. Indeed, I have 
often wished I had a bit more of both. 

“So it was that it happened that the out- 
break of the war found all but the two 
youngest of us scattered to the ends of the 
earth. I was in New York (not long before 
I had gone through the first Mexican Revo- 
lution as Chief of Staff to General Madero) 
and with me was my second brother, Ric- 


ciotti, who had joined me there for a trip to 
South America. Menotti was in China, on 
the engineering staff of the Canton-Kowloon 
Railway, and Sante, also an engineer, was 
working on the Assuan Dam in Upper Egypt. 
Bruno was in a sugar “central” in Cuba, and 
Costante and Ezio, the two youngest of us, 
were at their studies in Italy. My sister, 
Italia, was organizing Red Cross work in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

“As the war clouds began to gather my 
father sent a letter to each of the five of us 
abroad, saying that when we received a cable 
from him we were to start at once for what- 
ever place was mentioned in it. I forget 
what the cables received by Ricciotti and 
myself were about; but the rendezvous was 
Paris, and we were away by the next boat. 
We found Ezio and Costante already await- 
ing us in Paris, and Bruno and Sante arrived 
a few days later. Menotti could not arrange 
to get away from China until Italy entered 
the war, some months subsequently. 

“Word had already gone out that an 
Italian Legion was to be formed to fight for 
the Allies, but in what theatre had not yet 
been decided upon. All my own training 
had been for guerrilla warfare, and, figuring 
that this could be turned to the best use in 
the Balkans, I was in hopes that my legion 
could be landed in Albania, to coéperate 
with the Serbians and Montenegrins against 
Austria. This was not to be, however; in- 
deed, Ezio, who was sent to drive a camion at 
Saloniki after being wounded on this front 
a few months ago, has so far beer the only 
Garibaldi to reach the Balkans. I am sorry, 
in a way, for I still think that that would 
have been my sphere of greatest usefulness. 

“Recruits flocked to us from all over the 
world, among them being many men who had 
fought with me in South and Central Amer- 
ica. We were quite the typical band of 
soldiers of fortune, and except for the fact 
that we were all Italians there wasn’t a 
great deal to differentiate us from the 
Foreign Legion into which we were in- 
corporated. Side by side with the several 
scions of Italian nobility who had joined us 
marched men who had ridden as gauchos on 
the Pampas of Argentina or hammered drills 
in the mines of Colorado and the Transvaal. 
Nor was I by any means the only one who 
had peered hungrily outward through 
barred. gratings and was familiar with the 
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clank and tug of the ankle chain. But 
whatever we were, and whoever we were, we 
had come to fight, and we did fight. Yes, all 
in all, | think we lived up to the traditions of 
the Légion Etrangére quite as well onthescore 
of fighting as we did on that of pedigree. It 
isn’t where you come from that counts on the 
battle line, but only where you go to; and if 
there was a man in the Italian Legion who 
wasn’t ready to fight until he dropped, I can 
only say that hedid not come under my notice. 

Considering the fact that we began with 
practically raw material (though, of course, 
many of the men had seen previous service), 
and that there were no cadres to build upon, 
I thinkourwork withthe Légion Italienne was 
about a record for quick training. It was 
October before we were well started, and by 
the end of December we were not only on the 
first line, but had already gone through some 
of the bloodiest fighting the war has seen. 
My grandfather used to say that proper 
military training was nine tenths a matter 
of applied common sense and one tenth a 
matter of drill. Well, 1 employed what 
common sense and experience I had and 
made up the rest with drill. Inside of two 
months we had 4,000 men at the front, where 
the French Higher Command was so well 
impressed with their quality that it was but a 
week or two before they were deemed worthy 
of the place of honor in an attack upon the 
Prussian Guard, which had been pressing 
steadily forward in the hope of cutting the 
communications between Chalons and Ver- 
dun. No regiment ever had a warmer bap- 
tism of fire. We drove back the Guard two 
and a half kilometres, but lost a thousand 
men in the effort. 

“T don’t recall anything that was actually 
said between us on the subject, but it seemed 
to be generally understood among us 
brothers that the shedding of some Garibaldi 
blood—or, better still, the sacrifice of a 
Garibaldi life—would be calculated to throw 
a great, perhaps a decisive, weight into the 
wavering balance in Italy, where a growing 
sympathy for the cause of the Allies only 
needed a touch to quicken it to action. In- 
deed, | am under the impression that my 
father said something to that effect to the 
two younger boys before he sent them on to 
France. At any rate, all three of the 
youngsters behaved exactly as though their 
only object in life was to get in the way of 





German bullets. Well—Bruno got bzs in 
the last week in December, ten or twelve 
days ahead of Costante, who fell on the 5th 
of January. Ezio—the youngest of the 
three fire-eaters—though through no fault 
of his own, had to wait and take his bullet 
from the Austrians on our own front (It 
occurred not far from here, by the way). 

“The attack in which Bruno fell was one of 
the finest things I have ever seen. General 
Gouraud sent for me in person to explain why 
a certain system of trenches, which we were 
ordered to.attack, must be taken and held, 
no matter what the price. We mustered for 
Mass at midnight—it was Christmas, or the 
day after, I believe—and the memory of that 
icicle-framed altar in the ruined, roofless 
church, with the flickering candles throwing 
just light enough to silhouette the tall form 
of Gouraud, who stood. in front of me, will 
never fade from my mind. 

“We went over the parapet before day- 
break, and it was in the first light of the cold 
winter dawn that I saw Bruno—plainly hit 
—-straighten up from his running crouch and 
topple into the first of the German trenches, 
across which the leading wave of our attack 
was sweeping. He was up ‘before I could 
reach him, however (I don’t think he ever 
looked to see where he was hit), and I saw 
him clamber up the other side, and, running 
without a hitch or stagger, lead his men in 
pursuit of the fleeing enemy. I never saw 
him alive again. 

“They found his body, with six bullet 
wounds upon it, lying where the gust from a 
machine gun had caught him as he tried to 
climb out and lead his men on beyond the 
last of the trenches we had been ordered to 
take and hold. He had charged into the 
trench, thrown out the enemy, and made— 
for whatever it was worth—the first sacrifice 
of his own generation of Garibaldi. We 
sent his body to my father and mother in 
Rome, where, as you will remember, his 
funeral was made the occasion of the most 
remarkable patriotic demonstration Italy has 
known in recent years. From that moment 
the participation of our country in the war 
became only a matter of time: Costante’s 
death a few days later only gave added im- 
pulse to the wave of popular feeling which 
was soon to align Italy where she belonged, in 
the forefront of the fight for the freedom of 
Europe.” 
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WHAT UNIVERSAL SERVICE MEANS 
TO YOUR BOY 





The Plan of the General Staff to Enroll all Boys of Eighteen for Eleven 


UST what does Uni- 

versal Service mean to 

your boy? What will 

it cost him in time, in 

money, in freedom? 

Will he lose his in- 
dividuality? What will it 
profit him in health, in 
knowledge, in character, in 
business training? 

To-day every thoughtful 
American is asking these 
questions. A _ specific 
measure of compulsory 
service is before the coun- 
try in the form of the pro- 
posal of the General Staff 
for Universal Service. 
What is the plain English 
of its legal phrases in terms of the every- 
day citizen and his family? 

To make the answers to these questions 
plain, let us take an imaginary John Jones 
as the representative of the average Ameri- 


Months’ Military Training—What Such Training Means 


BY 


REGINALD T. TOWNSEND 





can boy and see what hap- 
pens to him under this law. 
If John is physically fit 
and of sound mind, as dis- 
closed at an examination 
held when he is called out 
for service, he will be sum- 
moned for duty on the first 
of November following his 
eighteenth birthday. At 
this age John has attained 
bodily strength, he has 
finished school and not vet 
entered college, he is al- 
most certainly not married, 
he is probably earning less 
than he will at any later 
age (statistics have been 
compiled showing that the 
average boy of eighteen earns but $275 a 
year) and he learns more readily than he 
will later. In short, training now will 
interfere least with his plans for getting into 
business, and will do him the most good. 











“DUKES SON— 


But suppose John 
is the only son and 
sole support of a 
widowed mother. In 
that case, he is ex- 
empt unconditionally 
from service. The 
law aims not only to 
avoid unnecessary 
hardships, such as 
were demonstrated in 
the mobilization of 
the National Guard 
last year, but it 
avoids the folly of 
making a soldier at 
the cost of making 
a pauper. Then, too, 
for this reason John 
is exempt from ser- 
vice if he is an orphan 
with brothers or sis- 
ters who are _ less 
than twelve years old 
dependent upon him 
for their living. 


The World’s Work 


reasons prevents John from serving, 
he may be withheld by such a situ- 
ation as this: Suppose he has. a 
brother, James, of about the same 
age as himself; one of the two must 
serve, but their aged father (or wid- 
owed mother) may decide whether 
John or James shall serve his country 
and which one shall continue to work 
for the family living. 

None of these exemptions, however, 
holds good for more than one year, 
but the exemption may be renewed 
each year so long as the reason for 
it continues to exist. But let us im- 
agine that John’s parents are both 
living and in comfortable circum- 
stances. Suppose, however, they 
have reared him in the Quaker faith 
or in a religious creed, established 
prior to the passing of this act of the 
General Staff, which has conscientious 
objections to bearing arms. In this 








THE BENEFICIAL RESULTS— 


Two Georgia youths from the soil as they ap- 
: peared upon enlisting in a National Guard regi- 
If neither of these ment on August 20, 1916 








“COOK’s SON— 


case he is also exempt 
from training, but it 
will not suffice for 
him merely to affirm 
that he belongs to 
such a_ creed, he 
must have creden- 
tials to prove it, and, 
furthermore, he must 
have led a life con- 
sistent with this the- 
ory. But although 
under the law he is 
exempt from bearing 
arms he will still be 
called upon to per- 
form other duties— 
say in connection 
with the quarter- 
master’s corps, the 
body which looks 
after the supplies for 
the army, or in con- 
nection with keeping 
records, or some 
other clerical work. 
But finally let us 
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“SON OF A HUN- 
DRED KINGS— 


consider that John 
comes under none of 
these exemption 
clauses, and is one of 
the 500,000 youths 
out of the million 
that arrive at the age 
of eighteen each year 
who, it is estimated, 
will be able to serve 
their country. What 
happens to him 
when he is called into 
service? Now the 
act divides the coun- 
try into sixteen di- 
visional areas—so as 
to separate the train- 
ing camps from state 
control and_ politics 

‘and John will be 
informed in’ which 
training area he will 
report and at what 
place. It is planned 
to have as much of 






























the eleven months’ training in the 
open air as is possible to simulate 
conditions of an actual campaign, and 
it is just possible that the training 
camps in the northern part of the 
United States will be moved South 
for the winter, but what is more 
probable is that training will be held 
in barracks or armories during the 
winter months. 

So John presents himself at the 
mobilization centre and is at once fit- 
ted out with a uniform—olive drab 
cloth for winter and khaki or cotton 
for summer wear—consisting of 
breeches, shirt, and a coat commonly 
called a blouse. A pair of the com- 
fortable Army shoes is supplied, also 
a felt hat, canvas leggings, overcoat 
(if in winter), and poncho. Besides 
these he receives two blankets, a 
canteen with cup attached, a first-aid 
packet containing surgical dressings, 

















—OF MILITARY TRAINING 


The same two youths four months later, on 
December 20, 1916, showing how a few months 
of intensive training can benefit a boy 














“ALL THE SAME TO- 


DAY 


knife, fork, and 
spoon, a dish with a 
cover for eating his 
food in, or for cook- 
ing it in on the 
march, a condiment 
can, a bacon can, 
one half asmall tent, 
known as a “pup” 
tent—the other half 
of which is carried 
by the man in the 
rear rank correspond- 
ing to John in the 
front rank and with 
whom he sleeps on 
the march—five tent 
pegs, and a_haver- 
sack in which all his 
equipment is carried 
A rifle is given him 
and a bayonet with 
a scabbard and an 
ammunition belt, to 
which is fastened his 
canteen, bayonet 
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A BOYS VOLUNTARY TRAINING CAMP 


In camps such as these, where weather conditions permit, under the plan of the General Staff boys 
eighteen years of age will receive eleven months’ intensive military training 














SAFEGUARDING THE NATION’S FIGHTING STRENGTH 
Inoculation against typhoid fever and smallpox is compulsory in all branches of the service. 
Proper medical attention at all times would be provided in the various training camps 
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‘* POLICING’’ THE CAMP 


That is, tidying it up. Constant care is taken to keep the camp site clean and thus remove causes for 
contagions such as occurred in the mobilization camps during the Spanish War 
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“NEXT TO GODLINESS” 


Personal hygiene is one of the first things a recruit learns at camp, together with the fundamental laws 
of sanitation. Daily inspections of equipment are held in the camps 
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AN OPEN-AIR LECTURE ON MILITARY MATTERS 


“The volunteer system,” says Gen. Hugh L. Scott, the Chief of Staff, “is undemocratic, unreliable, in- F: 
efficient, and extravagant.” Universal service is “democratic, reliable, efficient, and economical” 


scabbard, first-aid pouch, and haversack. coveries of modern medicine that has 

The first thing that will be done on John’s _ eliminated this dread disease from the Army. 
arrival, or it may be done when he is given’ This inoculation is merely a matter of in- 
his physical examination, is to inoculate jecting a serum intoa vein with a hypodermic 
him against typhoid fever—that is, to give needle three times—at intervals of a week. 
him the benefit of one of the greatest dis- After the first injection John will probably 
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A “HIKE” AT PLATTSBURG 


Eleven months of military training is necessary to make a soldier. General Scott testified before mr, 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate that if the National Guard had been sent over the 
border into Mexico it would, because it was untrained, have destroyed itself marching. 
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SIMULATING CONDITIONS OF ACTUAL WAR 


“We want a regular army of 250,000 men,” says General Leonard Wood. 


“Back of this regular force 


we want a citizenry trained, armed, and ready to be soldiers, but not living the lives of soldiers” 


be “logey”’ for a day or so, with a feeling of 
nausea and a stiffness of the arm. The 
chances are that he will scarcely feel any 
results from the last two injections. When 
the typhoid inoculation is completed the 
surgeon vaccinates him against smallpox— 


merely a matter of scratching the arm and 
applying the vaccine. Should the vaccina- 
tion ‘‘take,’’ the arm will swell, ache, and 
itch for a short time, and if it does not 
“take” he will never notice it. If from 
these inoculations he feels at all unwell at 


APPLYING “FIRST AID’ TO THE DROWNING 
One of the lessons in “first aid,” personal hygiene, and sanitation which, under universal training, 
would be a permanent source of health to every young man in the country and aid materially in pre- 
venting epidemics in congested spots from unsanitary conditions 
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READY FOR THE MELTING POT 


Immigrant officials claim that it takes three generations to assimilate a foreigner. 


Universal 


service should shorten this period considerably by placing the immigrant boy in close contact with 


native Americans 


any time he has merely to report to the 
surgeon when sick call is blown on the bugle 
after breakfast each day and he will be 
relieved of all duties for that day. 

Probably the first day of John’s arrival at 
the concentration camp will be spent in 
learning how to pitch tents, building ovens 
and incinerators for the cook, erecting shower 
baths, and digging drains. The men are 


formed in double rank, arranged according 
to height, beginning at the top with the tall 
ones and grading down to the small ones. 
In all probability a squad will sleep in a 
tent—that is to say, seven privates in charge 
of a non-commissioned officer, a corporal. 
These non-commissioned officers after the 
first year will, no doubt, be men who have 
served their year of service but who have 





A TOOTHBRUSH DRILL 
Care of the teeth and personal hygiene should be taught before a boy arrives at military age. In 


training camps these lessons are emphasized and carried over into the fixed habits of manhood 
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voluntarily returned for another year to 
aid in training the new men and to learn for 
themselves the art of handling men. For 
the first year, however, the men who will 
act as non-commissioned officers will either 
be regular soldiers detailed for the purpose 
or else they will be selected from those boys 
who have had some previous training either 
at a military school or at some voluntary 
summer training camp. The men will, no 
doubt, sleep on canvas Army cots, though 
on the march they will sleep on their ponchos 
laid simply on the ground. It is the cor- 
poral’s duty to see that each private keeps 
his cot clean and his equipment neat and in 
good order, and an inspection of each tent is 
made daily as a rule by the officer in charge 
of quarters. 

Let us suppose John has been assigned to 
a squad. Who will be his tent mates? 
Chance and size determines that, but it 
suffices to say that no doubt there are re- 
presentatives of many strata of life among 
the eight men, and in the close contact 
of the daily life of the camp they will soon 
come to a better understanding of each 
other, and a mutual good-will results that 
otherwise would scarcely have been possible. 
This is the democracy of Universal Service. 


THE DAY’S ROUTINE 


But let us follow the probable routine 
of John’s daily life. Shortly before 5:30, 
or 6 in winter, the bugle awakens John 
from his slumbers. He has five minutes 
in which to dress, and then reveille sounds 
and the company falls in for roll call. 
When the roll has been called, the company 
is marched at a brisk pace to the drill ground, 
where for ten or fifteen minutes John and 
his companions are put through a snappy 
calisthenic drill or some other form of 
setting-up exercise. There is nothing like 
this drill in the keen morning air for banish- 
ing the cobwebs from, sleepy brains or for 
building up a run-down physique. After 
these exercises he is marched back to the 
company street, where he is dismissed. 
He now has about twenty minutes in which 
to shave or clean up generally; and a neat 
personal appearance is demanded of the 
soldier. 

Mess call for breakfast follows and John, 
armed with his meat can, knife, fork, spoon, 
and cup, gets into the expectant line around 


the mess tent. Here he receives, as his 
portion, some prunes, oatmeal, a cup of 
coffee, and several slices of bread. As a 
rule the menu for this meal varies but little, 
although it may be increased in permanent 
camp or decreased on the hike. After 
each man has finished his meal he is required 
to wash his own dishes in pails of steaming 
water which the cook has set out for this 
purpose. 

After breakfast, there is a respite for an 
hour or so, in which the tents are tidied, 
the blankets aired and folded neatly, and if 
it be a bright day the tents are mushroomed 
—that is, folded back around the pole in 
the centre, allowing the sun to absorb any 
moisture from the ground under the tent. 


ON THE TARGET RANGE 


Assembly sounds at about eight o’clock and 
the company again falls in. During the 
early stages of the training they will prob- 
ably be taught to manceuvre in close order— 
that is, in ranks with regular intervals and 
distances. Later on they are taught the 
manual of arms—the handling of the rifle. 
When they have become proficient in this 
they are taken to the target range for 
rifle practice, which extends over several 
days. Let us follow them to the range. 
In the distance loom up the butts where 
the targets—each numbered—are situated. 
The men fire first from 200 yards, then 300 
yards, and finally from 500 yards, and if a 
soldier makes a good enough score he later 
fires from 600 or 1,000 yards. First John 
fires from a sitting position. There is no 
time limit and he fires his shots carefully 
and deliberately to overcome the inherent 
nervousness caused by the discharge of the 
rifles around him. He aims at the target 
and mentally selects a place where he thinks 
the bullet should hit and then awaits the 
waving of a flag, variously colored, in front of 
the target to see whether he has scored a 
bull’s eye, or some other circle, or possibly 
amiss. But no flag is waved, so he turns to 
the scorer seated beside him and asks for 
a re-marking of his target. The scorer 
tells the ‘operator at the field telephone 
behind the firing line, who phones to the 
butts, ‘Mark No. 39” or “Score 28” as 
the case may be. A few minutes later a 
plain red flag denoting a miss is waved 
in front of No. 39. John is somewhat crest- 
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fallen and becomes more so when suddenly a 
bull’s eye is indicated on target No. 40, 
at which his neighbor has not even shot yet. 
In his excitement John has shot at the 
wrong target and given his neighbor five 
unearned points! Resolved not to do so 
again, John finishes his round of firing from 
the sitting position, then fires a round kneel- 
ing, and finally one lying prone from various 
distances and within certain time limits. 

Mess is held at noon and consists of some 
sort of hash—the ‘bully beef” of our Brit- 
ish cousin—or some stew with bread and 
tea, followed by some jam or preserves for 
dessert. Following a little rest after the 
midday meal the company is again assem- 
bled, and the target practice is continued 
if they have been on the range in the morn- 
ing, or else there is more drill until the men 
have become proficient in close-order forma- 
tion. At sunset retreat is sounded, the 
men are assembled, the roll called, and the 
company stands rigidly at attention while 
the Stars and Stripes come fluttering down 
from the flagstaff and the band plays the 
national anthem. Then, headed by the 
band, the regiment passes in review before 
its officers and is marched to the company 
streets. Probably, however, mess will have 
been held before the evening ceremony. 
Supper generally consists of some pork and 
beans, tea or coffee, and bread. 


‘Coraec’’ 


After retreat has been sounded the men, in 
most cases, are at liberty to spend their 
evenings as they will. John is free to stroll 
downtown, if there be a town at hand, to see 
a moving picture show, or he may amuse 
himself around the camp playing cards or 
joining inthe choruses of songs, of which there 
are always plenty. No doubt in the train- 
ing camps evening lectures on military af- 
fairs or kindred subjects will be given. An 
opportunity will be afforded the boy who 
does not know the English language thor- 
oughly or who knows nothing of American 
history to put in some time in the evening 
studying it. Between nine-thirty and ten- 
thirty the bugle sounds “taps’’ and all 
lights must be out, all men in bed, and quiet 
must prevail throughout the camp or, to 
paraphrase Orphant Annie, thetop sergeant’ll 
get ye if ye doant watch out. 

And how is John Jones’s day filled when 


he has mastered the use of the rifle and close- 
order formation? We'll say he spends the 
morning learning open-order formation— 
the formation used on the skirmish line— 
or he takes a course in the principles of first 
aid under the direction of the medical 
officer, or he and three or four others take 
signal‘ flags and go some distance away. to 
the top of a high hill, where he spends the 
morning learning the wigwag and semaphore 
systems of signaling, and practices signal- 
ing to another band of recruits stationed on 
a hill or in the valley some distance off. 
Or he may listen to an open-air lecture on 
some phase of strategy given by his officers. 


LESSONS IN MILITARY STRATEGY 


In the afternoon let us follow John on a 
hike. With his equipment in his pack and 
his rifle on his shoulder he is taken on a 
walk, a short distance at first but gradually 
increased as the recruit hardens, resting for 
ten minutes in each hour, over varying ter- 
rain. Each item. of. the landscape which 
holds some. particular military value is 
pointed out to him. Here a hill from whose 
side the enemy might pour a deadly enfilad- 
ing fire upon troops marching along a road 
below; here a good place for troops to dig 
themselves in; there a strategic place for a 
machine gun; down the road a cloud of dust 
lying low indicates the presence of infantry; 
farther along, dust slightly off the ground 
probably indicates the presence of cavalry; 
each and every phase is applied to an as- 
sumed situation, and the problem is worked 
out for the benefit of the recruit. 

Or maybe the force is to be divided into 
two bodies—one to represent the attacking 
force, the other the defensive force. 

The latter, with a general knowledge of 
the whereabouts of the former, sets out to 
meet it and give battle. An advance guard 
is sent ahead with its scouts; flanking pa- 
trols are established to prevent surprise 
attacks from the side, and the main body 
protected just as it would be under regular 
conditions of warfare. It may be that John 
forms part of the advance guard and is sent 
ahead with another scout to discover the 
enemy’s whereabouts. Possibly he is sur- 
prised and captured by the enemy, or he 
may be able to obtain and get back to 
his own commander valuable information 
concerning the enemy. Anyway, John is 
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left to his own devices and resources. He 
must use every bit of knowledge and cun- 
ning at his command, for the safety of the 
entire force may depend upon him. This 
responsibility bears heavily upon him, and 
his individuality is brought strongly to 
the front. 

Orce every ten days or so Jones will 
have to do guard duty. This, on account 
of its monotony, is generally the bane of 
the private’s life, although it entails no 


he is marched to the parade ground, where 
the units from the other companies, who go 
to make up the entire guard, are formed and 
inspected by the adjutant. After guard 
mount, as this inspection ceremony is called, 
the guard is marched to the guard house 
and each trooper assigned to a relief and a 
post. Let us say that John is to guard post 
No. 3 on the second relief from eight to 
ten o’clock in the morning. For these two 
hours, armed with his rifle, he must patrol 
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THE TIDE OF IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES (1820-1915) 
Despite efforts to direct this stream of humanity into the country the great majority of immigrants 


remain in the cities, where they live in communities of their compatriots. 


Universal service tends 


toward a quicker Americanization of the immigrant boy 


physical hardship. The camp is at all 
times under the strict surveillance of an 
armed guard whose duty it is to see that no 
one enters without having proper authority 
to do so and to guard against a surprise 
attack by the enemy. Each member of 
each relief—and there are three reliefs, the 
personnel of which is changed every twenty- 
four hours—is given a certain strip of land 
surrounding the camp which he has to pa- 
trol, ‘keeping always on the alert and ob- 
serving .everything that takes place within 
sight or hearing.” He is entirely respon- 
sible for the safety of the camp so far as 
guarding that strip is concerned. 

Suppose that one day John Jones is noti- 
fied that he is detailed to stand guard. 
With the other members of his company 
who have also been selected for guard duty 


his post, seeing that all is well, and at ten 
o'clock he is relieved by the number cor- 
responding to him in the next—the third— 
relief. From now until two o’clock in the 
afternoon he is free to do what he wishes, 
but he must always stay near the guard 
tent ready to fall in, should the guard be 
turned out for an emergency, or as a com- 
pliment to a designated officer. While per- 
forming guard duty John is excused from 
all other duties and is generally allowed a 
respite from these duties the next day also, 
although the old guard—that is, the guard 
that has just come off duty—has to “‘police’’ 
(tidy up) the camp before being dismissed. 
At night and in the still hours of the morning 
the guard must be particularly alert and 
challenge all persons, allowing no one to 
pass without the permission of the corporal 
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of the guard. And woe betide the unfortun- 
ate guard if drowsiness should overcome him 
and he falls asleep on his post—one of the 
worst offenses in the military calendar. 

On other days John may be detailed as 
orderly to the captain or some other officer 
of the guard, a detail much sought after, as 
it involves no unpleasant work but chiefly 
consists in carrying messages between of- 
ficers; or John may be detailed to aid the 
cook—not so pleasant but of value in giving 
him an insight into the commissariat and 
the preparation of food for the soldiers. 


THE ARMY RESERVE 


With such duties as these will John 
Jones’s time be occupied fully for the eleven 
months of his military training. Now that 
he has performed his first year of service 
faithfully and well, what becomes of him? 
Are there any more duties which he has to 
fulfil, and if so of what nature? 

He is now at liberty to continue his studies 
at college or to enter business, with a vast 
reserve of strength to draw upon. Or, 
should his inclinations lead him that way, 
he can continue in the military and enter 
the regular army. But he has still some 
service to fulfil—designed merely to keep 
fresh in his mind the lessons learned during 
his year’s service. John is now automatic- 
ally enrolled in the First Reserve for four 
years and as such is required to perform one 
period of fifteen days’ service in any calen- 
dar year for two years. This fifteen days’ 
service is also required of members of the 
National Guard, but for a period of three 
instead of two years. What does this mean 
to Jones? If he has entered college it 
means virtually nothing, for all colleges give 
a vacation of two months or more during 
the summer, in which season this period of 
training will in all probability be held, so as 
to take advantage of the weather and have 
the training out of doors. If John is in 
business it is natural to suppose that he will 
have a vacation of a fortnight or more in 
summer in which he can serve, and no doubt 
the majority of patriotic firms would not 
object to giving him a fortnight for the 
proper protection of his country and in- 
cidentally of themselves. 

Finally, when Jones’s four years in the 
First Reserve are over he passes into the 
Second Reserve for seven years, where he:is 


not subject to call in time of peace, save 
only in such extreme cases as the President 
decides calls for: mobilization of the military 
forces of the Nation. And he is not subject 
to mobilization at the call of the governor of 
any state for strike or riot duty, with its con- 
sequent confusion and business losses. 


THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE 


But suppose that John is ambitious and 
wishes to rise above the ranks of the en- 
listed men? How can he obtain a commis- 
sion? The plan of the General Staff makes 
provision for a reserve officers’ corps to 
which any one, save an officer of the regular 
army or the militia, is eligible. With his 
eleven months’ training John will havé 
learned a great deal of what is necessary 
to pass the examination for a second lieu- 
tenancy or even a captaincy. Administra- 
tion, map drawing, and a few other matters, 
which as a private he did not need to know, 
will have to be studied, but this is a matter 
of personal application and study. As a 
commissioned officer in the reserve corps, 
except for a fortnight’s training in the 
summer, John is not subject to call for ser- 
vice in time of peace, but he must be ready 
at all times to prove that he is an efficient 
and able commander. 

Such is the life—its duties and its bene- 
fits, its rewards and its sacrifices—of the 
boy under the plan of Universal Service. 

Will such a system make us a militaristic 
nation? The story of the revolution in 
Russia supplies the complete answer. Under 
the Romanoffs the army was composed 
chiefly of paid fighting men, who spent their 
lifetime in the army making soldiery a pro- 
fession. When it came to suppressing riots 
in Petrograd or Moscow these mercenaries 
had no compunction in slaying the popula- 
tion, with whom they had nothing in com- 
mon. But in the course of the war this 
professional army was annihilated and its 
place filled by a peasant army, who fought 
only to defend their fatherland against in- 
vasion. Consequently when called upon to 
suppress the recent revolt against the 
dynasty they threw down their arms and 
joined the revolt, sealing the fate of auto- 
cracy in Russia. Militarism cannot flourish 
in a republic where the will of the people 
rules and the military is always subservient 
to the civil, 
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THE SPREAD OF DEMOCRACY 


BY 


TALCOTT. WILLIAMS 





THE DAWN OF FREEDOM 


N EUROPE, democracy began. There 

| its last great battle is being fought. 
There its first battle opened—Morgarten, 

in Switzerland (1315), liberty’s red dawn 
—the heady fight between Austria, to-day 
despotic, and three Swiss cantons, no larger 
than counties, still to-day free, between 
Rudolph of the Hapsburgs and three peas- 
ant leaders. 

Morgarten came just a century after 
England’s Magna Charta, which organized 
and recognized Liberty through Law, on 
which English freedom rests wherever Eng- 
lish is spoken. A generation later, 1347, 
Holland won its first freedom. 

Europe seemed thick-sown with coming 
freedom. England, on a narrow space of 
about the size of New York, with not 
more than 1,000,000 people, had begun the 
democratic institutions which in seven 
hundred years were to widen and broaden 


in this present day to a third of the popula- 
tion and a fourth of the land area of the 
globe, all in one form and another, to a 
greater or less degree, enjoying the bless- 
ings of representative government. 

The little patches of white on the map 
above were the beacon-lights of the future. 
How much of these lights of liberty, lit six 
centuries ago, were to flame, to flicker, and 
to fade? The city states of Italy; the 
“fu2ros”’ or statute laws under which in the 
Basque and Biscayan provinces of Spain, 
rugged, isolated mountain communities, had 
the control of their taxes and their adminis- 
tration; the free cities of the Hanseatic 
League, trading posts and cities, working 
together, Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck 
leading, seventy in all, even Holland, all, fora 
season, were to see the eclipse of Liberty 
before her conquests began again in the 
Nineteenth Century. 
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THE RETURN OF DESPOTISM 


ai “HE English-speaking race has so 
steadily grown in freedom that its 
sons forget how narrow was the 
escape of England and Continental Europe 
from despotism. 

Between the wresting of Constitutional 
rights from King John in 1215, the Swiss 
and Dutch assertion of local freedom, a 
century later, and the wide rule of more 
than seventy free cities over the coasts of 
North Europe a century later, widest 1347 
to 1370, it seemed as if Italy and North 
Spain were to extend over South Europe 
the freedom begun in England and the 
northern coasts of the Continent. In two 
hundred years this vision had vanished. 
When the Spanish Armada was defeated, 
1588, nothing remained to stay universal 
despotism but thetossing bulwarksof Drake’s 
fleet in the British Channel and the dikes 


of Holland. Philip HI, who, as husband 
of Queen Mary, had held. royal state in 
England, thirty years later sent his fleet to 
conquer the island. The eastern end of 
the Mediterranean, the Turkish Sultan held, 
and the Western, the Spanish King, despots 
both. The free Italian cities were subject 
or controlled. France was a despotism. 
Germany, divided into many states, was 
under the heel of the Hapsburg in the south, 
and the Hohenzollern in the March of Bran- 
denburg had begun the personal government 
which in our day dominates all Germany 
and central Europe from the Baltic and the 
North Sea to the A2gean. 

Of organized freedom nothing was left 
but the mountains of Switzerland, the 
swamps of Holland, and England’s isle, from 
which last was to come the seed-corn of 
democracy in America. 
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The Spread of Democracy 


THE HIGH-TIDE 


HEN the smoke cleared from the 
Wrst of Napoleon in 1815, 

the purpose and plan of Philip II, 
of Spain, to make a world of people ruled by 
kings of divine right seemed triumphant. 
Switzerland alone was left of the Continental 
liberties of the past, and even Switzerland 
had been conquered first by French troops 
and later by a Russo-Austrian army and, 
in 1815, had opened its neutral territory, 
at the behest of Vienna, to permit an allied 
force to invade France. Holland had its 
king and he ruled over both the Nether- 
lands and Belgium. The Czar of Russia, in 
September, 1815, made his “‘ Holy Alliance” 
with the Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Prussia. Later the King of France came 
in. The four united were to enforce despot- 
ism over Europe under “Christian princi- 
ples.” They crushed revolt in South Italy. 
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OF AUTOCRACY 


They stifled liberty in North Italy. On the 
sandy beach of Cadiz, the last who fought 
for constitutional liberty on the Continent of 
Europe, driven to the Atlantic marge, were 
shot in 1823. For eight years a common 
despotism watched boundaries and furnished 
armies to crush revolt wherever it came. 
Austria did the work in Italy. France 
crushed Spain. Russia cowed Poland and, 
in 1849, in the spirit though not under the 
terms of the Holy Alliance, wiped out free- 
dom in Hungary. 

The smitten light of liberty came, where 
men least expected, in the subject races of the 
Ottoman Empire. Greece rose, and Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia, now Rumania, in 1821. 

To the independence of Greece and of the 
Danubian Principalities, there succeeded all 
the changes of the last hundred years, cul- 
minating in the Republic of Russia. 
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BROAD DAY NEAR FOR LIBERTY 


its history, absolute despotism has gone 

from Europe. The lands of Europe are 
divided between lands of constitutional 
freedom, in which the representatives of the 
people control the army, and those where an 
imperial head commands all military forces 
and decides on peace and war. There were, 
when this war began, four European states of 
which this was true: Russia, the German 
Empire, Austria-Hungary, and the Ottoman 
Empire. To-day, there are but three. 
Russia has broken away. 


& THIS our day, for the first hour of all 


Ancient myth and song and tale, bow they 
pale, 

Before this wonder of our day 

When the cruel rod of War 

Blossoms white with righteous law. 


So the map of Europe is now, if one mark 
the rising tide of democracy, white in four 


lands: four republics—Switzerland, France, 
Portugal, and Russia—with the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
republic in all but name; gray in the lands 
where a popular legislature under the consti- 
tution controls the army through a responsible 
ministry, and in three Empires—Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey—under the 
dark of a military, if not civil, despotism, 
where an imperial or royal master commands 
and controls the army practically indepen- 
dent of a ministry responsible not to him 
but to the people. 

By a violation of the constitution, Greece 
is at present, as far as its army is concerned, 
under royal control, though by its constitu- 
tion and its practice in the past its army and 
its civil government are under the direction 
of a ministry responsible to the people. 
The practice and in a measure the constitu- 
tions of Serbia, Rumania, and Bulgaria have 
given the royal head a larger authority. 
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THE WORLD AND DEMOCRACY 


HE world, like Europe, has seen the 
steady and continuous rise of the 


tide of democracy, but outside of 
Europe a sharp discrimination has to be 
made between republics, where self-govern- 
ment in fact exists, and nominal republics, 
where the forms of republican institutions 
cloak a military despotism, seized by a small 
armed force, very far from being a modern 
army, with educated officers united, but 
instead the hastily fashioned instrument of 
military dictators. This is true of Latin 
America over all its extent, modified by 
more stable conditions in Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile. Even there, no score of years 
passes without an appeal to arms and the 
close approach of a military dictator—gen- 
erally, his appearance. A republic in China 
cannot mean the same thing even as a re- 
public in Russia, much less in the United 
States. For the world, it is not possible to 
draw lines as sharply as in Europe and have 
the lines do justice to all concerned; but in 
the world the same advance has come as in 
Europe, less definitely marked. 

From a world where, a century ago, the 
English-speaking world alone was self- 
governing, you look to a world where only 
central Europe and the despotism of Asia 
have despotic heads. The world is close to 
freedom for all—unless Germany’s Imperial 
Government wins. 

The possibility of the triumph of auto- 
cracy ends with the entrance of the United 
States into the conflict. Self-governing 
humanity stands as a whole in the battle 
line in the last and final war before the last 
and final peace. This is the vision which 
comes with the decision of the American 
people to put aside peace and prosperity for 
themselves to win justice, self-government, 
and freedom for all the earth and all the 
peoples thereof. 
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J.J. HILL ON POLITICS AND POLITICIANS 


The Inevitable Part Mr. Hill Played in the Nation’s Government—A 
Democrat With a Small ‘‘d’”—His Views on Monetary Reform 
and on the.Economic Effects of the European War 


BY 
JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 
[This article, like those published earlier, is compiled from “The Life of James J. Hill,” 


the authorized biographyewhich is to be published this month in two volumes in its complete 
form as an elaborate and connected narrative of the life of the great Empire Builder.] 


taste for politics. Even before he 

controlled an inch of railroad it had 
become necessary for him to dip into po- 
litical struggles to save something for the 
road he hoped to own. Every step for- 
ward since then had been a fight against 
hostile corporate or private interests in 
state or territorial legislatures and at Wash- 
ington, to procure, not the subsidies which 
he always scorned, but the right to go 
ahead. One of his bitterest contests, one 
that threatened for a time to hold up in- 
definitely his transcontinental line, was to 
secure permission to cross an Indian reserva- 
tion in Montana. There was not one reason 
against it, except that a refusal would help 
his railroad competitors. It was inevitable 
that such a man, so placed, should become a 
personage to be reckoned with in political 
contests. Naturally, he was tremendously 
an individualist. All his thinking put him 
in sympathy with the political ideas more 
nearly represented by the Democratic 
Party than by any other. He would have 
laughed, as he did many a time, at the sug- 
gestion of taking office, but he was consulted 
by the highest authorities, he helped liber- 
ally in every campaign, and more than once 
he felt that vital national interests were in- 
volved in the success of his party. 

In the summer of 1884, Mr. Hill had been 
sizing up the situation in his part of the 
country. He had written earlier in the year 
to a political friend: “Most of the Dakota 
crowd are after the loaves and fishes, regard- 
less of sentiment: but if we are going to get 
the territory into the Democratic column, it 


AS A young man, James J. Hill had a 


will be by having good men in responsible 
places, and none others.”’ That was and 
remained his creed as to office-holding in a 
nutshell. He was by this time not merely 
influential in the Northwest but, because of 
this and of his practical sagacity, was con- 
sulted eagerly and with not a little deference 
by the East. The time was critical. Mr. 
Blaine was to be the candidate of a party 
that his nomination divided between wild 
enthusiasm and stern disapproval; and no 
one could tell how far the disaffection might 
go. It behooved the Democrats to go softly. 
Mr. Cleveland’s name was in the air. No- 
body knew very much about him. Mr. Hill 
went to New York and talked with Mr. Til- 
den, whom he knew well. They had great 
esteem for each other. 

“What about this man Cleveland?” was 
the question Mr. Hill had to ask. 

“He is all right,” said Mr. Tilden. “He is 
absolutely honest, is not afraid of anything.” 

“But has he backbone?” 

“Backbone! He has so much that it 
makes his stomach stick out in front.” 

So Mr. Hill’s doubts were resolved; he 
hurried away to talk with Henry C. Whitney 
and Dan Manning, the Democratic giants 
of those days, assured them that the North- 
west would come into line, and then tele- 
graphed his friends in the Northwest to get 
busy for Cleveland. His support contri- 
buted no little to that nomination and elec- 
tion; and Mr. Hill and Mr. Cleveland later 
became close personal friends. To the end 
of Mr. Hill’s life there was no name that 
had greater power to stir a memory of inter- 
est and admiration; no man out of all his 
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wide circle of acquaintanceship to whom 
he gave more unqualified and whole- 
hearted praise. And he was a political ad- 
viser worth having. After Cleveland’s elec- 
tion the patronage of the Northwest was 
turned over substantially to two men in St. 
Paul who were staunch Democrats and good 
friends of Mr. Hill. One of them was the 
very man who, ten years earlier, when 
Mr. Hill’s railroad scheme was almost a jest, 
on being asked how he was. one morning, 
answered: “I had no sleep last night at 
all. That Hill talked railways at me all 
night.” 

He did not mince matters with them. 
Here is what he wrote to one of them in 
1885—and it is to be remembered that this 
was no interview, not for publication in 
any way, but private advice which had to 
be sincere because, under the circum- 
stances, Mr. Hill could be quite sure that 
it would be followed: 


I find any number of men going to Washington 
from Dakota with long petitions for places. Most 
of them are purely on the hunt for office. 1 think 
the only way to avoid mistakes and to finally 
control the political majority will be through the 
appointment of good and reliable men. | have 
. been overrun with petitions, but have refused to 
sign for the simple reason that up to this time not 
one of the parties should have the support of any 
honest man. 


THE BIRTH OF THE “FREE SILVER” FALLACY 


The United States furnished a soil 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of the 
cheap money fallacy. The people of the 
country had never made a study of finance. 
To ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
them, it was as foreign as the higher mathe- 
matics. They had become accustomed to 
the use of irredeemable paper money during 
the Civil War. The resumption of specie 
payments, in 1879, was carried with diffi- 
culty; and then the law fixed permanently 
at $346,000,000, neither more nor less, the 
volume of the “Greenbacks,”’ as these legal 
tender notes were called, to be left and kept 
in circulation. Inflation, the boon of the 
demagogue and the dream of the great debt- 
or class in this new country, if it was to be 
accomplished, must find some other medium. 
It was found in the movement for the free 
coinage of silver into legal tender dollars 
at an arbitrary ratio fixed by law below the 
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commercial ratio of the two metals in the 
market. The silver dollar had not been in 
actual circulation since 1853. In 1873 it 
was dropped from the list of United States 
coins. 

Fifteen to twenty years later the situation 
was different. The debtor class, increased 
now by the opening up of the West on bor- 
rowed capital, welcomed any measure that 
might give them a specious justification for 
discharging their obligations with some- 
thing worth less than what they had prom- 
ised to pay. And the silver production of 
the Western states had gone on increasing. 
It was swelled by ‘Colorado, Nevada, the 
Coeur d’Alénes, the Black Hills, Montana. 
Therefore, silver, as measured by other 
things, continued to fall. A purchaser at 
an artificial price must be had if the silver 
mining industry in the West was not to 
collapse. There was but one such purchaser 
possible—the Government. Hence a for- 
midable coalition between big mine owners, 
debtors unable or unwilling to pay, ambi- 
tious politicians, honest theorists led cap- 
tive by barren and unpractical abstractions, 
and a host of men too ignorant to inform 
themselves, too impassioned by what they 
heard to wish even to know the truth. The 
issue of the free coinage of silver was soon 
to become a dividing line of parties arid a 
test of the economic and moral worth of the 
American people. 

Political leaders sought to frame a meas- 
ure of assistance which would pull the mine 
owner out of one-hole without dropping the 
country into another. The practical fruit 
of this opportunism was the passage, in 
1890, of a federal law requiring the United 
States Treasury to purchase not less than 
4,500,000 ounces of silver each month, and 
to pay for the same at the market rate in 
treasury notes, which were legal tender 
and redeemable in ¢ither gold or silver at 
the Government’s option. This law de- 
stroyed instead of restored’confidence. It 
was accepted everywhere as the first step 
of the country toward the silver basis. 

In March, 1889, when the situation was 
not so acute as it became after the passage 
of the Silver Purchase Act, Mr. Hill writes 
to a friend in the Northwest: 

I think that the conditions setting in now are 


worse in many respects than in 1873; because 
larger amounts are involved, and the entire coun- 
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try is suffering. Gold is being shipped rapidly 
to Europe, and, at the rate at which it has been 
going for the past ten weeks, less than six months 
would put gold at a premium. I do not 
want to unnecessarily alarm you, but, as an old 
acquaintance, | desire to tell you that this part 
of the country has to “‘go through the fire” before 
it will start a new era of prosperity. 


THE PANIC OF 1893 


By 1893 financial distress came in like a 
flood. Mr. Hill was ready for it. His per- 
sonal checks for $2,000,000 were given to 
save commercial undertakings in St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and the Northwest from failure, 
on account of inability to obtain credit even 
on good collateral, and to keep from ruin 
hundreds of ifdividuals, rich and poor, 
who thronged not only his business office but 
the hall of his home from early morning 
till late at night, beseeching the financial 
aid which alone could prevent the sweeping 
away of all that a life of labor and saving had 
He kept the railroad company 
in an impregnable position. 

The monetary conditions of the country 
had become desperate. The Silver Purchase 
Act depreciated the currency monthly and 
gave promise of worse to come. Public 
distrust, acting through the “endless chain,” 
drew gold steadily from the treasury and 
sent it abroad. The money of the country 
kept its parity with gold only through the 
sales of bonds for treasury account. This 
could not go on forever. Everybody felt 
the blight of distrust and foreboding. 

President Cleveland had by this time 
made up his mind. No matter what the 
effect might be upon his personal fortune 
or upon his party’s future, the country’s 
safety took precedence. He determined to 
use not only the full strength of his individ- 
ual relations with public men, but the whole 
power of his office to force through a repeal 
of the law compelling monthly purchases of 
silver bullion. He did not underrate the 
cost. He was averse to disrupting his 
party, he hated the thought of executive 
intervention in a legislative affair, he 
loathed the use of patronage to influence 
votes. All these feelings he thrust into the 
background to save the country from swiftly 
advancing ruin. In a letter to him dated 
July 4, 1893, Mr. Hill employs the great 
national anniversary to express warm ap- 
proval of his course: 


Your proclamation calling Congress together 
on the 7th of August, and the reasons given there- 
for, have met with the most unanimous and 
hearty approval on the part of the people through- 
out this section. Nothing could have been more 
timely. 


Mr. Hill believed, at bottom in the ab- 


stract theory of bimetallism. A permanent 
ratio between the metals, fixed by any one 
country’s law, he knew to be an impossibil- 
ity. He was always, in the ten years of 
struggle with the free silver “‘ ghost dancers,” 
as he called them, and throughout the whole 
period of inquiry and discussion leading up 
to the establishment of the federal reserve 
banking system, an active and consistent 
friend of sound money. He states fully 
and plainly his platform on the money ques- 
tion in a letter written in the summer of 
1893 to a public man who was wavering 
between his duty to his country and the 
demands of his constituents who had been 
swept away by the tide of Populism: 


The silver interests of the United States are 
greater than those of any other country except 
Mexico, and I certainly would be glad to see silver 
used to the fullest extent as money all over the 
world; but the United States cannot buy the silver 
product, simply to benefit those who produce it, 
any more than they can buy the coal, or wheat, 
or any other product of the country; and any at- 
tempt to do so will result in disaster, not only to 
the silver interests, but to all other interests in the 
land. For more than a year past we have heard 
the silver men say, “Let the gold go, and silver 
will take its place!’ The recent action of the 
British Government in India has shown the utter 
fallacy of such ideas; and whenever the United 
States Government ceases to maintain the parity 
between its gold and silver in circulation, a silver 
dollar will pass for fifty cents, and no more; while 
the wheat, corn, oats, meats, cotton, and other 
articles that furnish the bulk of our exports will 
still be sold on a gold basis, and will bring no more 
than they do now. There can be no improve- 
ment in the condition of silver until the United 
States is on a gold basis with the other nations, 
and declares to the world that it has the ability 
to provide itself with sufficient gold to maintain 
its position. 


During this whole period Mr. Hill’s views 
of men and measures were influenced ma- 
terially by this issue, which had come to 
represent to him not only an economic but a 
moral test. He stood by Mr. Cleveland 
to the end. He deplored the apostasy of 
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the party to which custom and natural 
disposition had attached him. He had no 
scorn too deep for the man who, in 1896, 
by securing the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency on a free silver platform, 
broke the last tie between that party and its 
ancient faith. He fought that candidacy 
with all the means at his command. He 
made common cause with the enemies of the 
free silver propaganda, regardless of party 
affiliations. He remained a convinced Dem- 
ocrat at heart, but spelled the word with a 
small letter as often as with a capital. 
Until the last chaff of the cheap money pre- 
tension had been threshed out of the party 
by the flail of repeated political defeats, he 
had little sympathy for it. He spoke, he 
wrote, he contributed funds for education 
in sound money principles everywhere, but 
especially throughout the wild-eyed and 
wild-idead communities of the Northwest. 


J. J. H. ON HIS EMPLOYEES’ ACTIVITIES 


And he was especially severe upon any at- 
tempt to use the company or its employees 
for any outside or ulterior purpose. In 1890 
he received complaints that an employee 
had been running political caucuses and 
otherwise displaying what Mr. Cleveland 
called “pernicious activity.” Instantly a 
personal order went from headquarters to 
the general manager of the system, in 
these words: 


While every man has a right to vote as he pleases 
and do as he pleases with his own vote, it is a rule 
of the company that no foreman will be permitted 
to use his position . . . for any politicalpurpose. 


He dealt with equal severity with at- 
tempts to use a connection with the com- 
pany for personal financial ‘advantage. 
The following order, given that year, covers 
this phase of the relation between employer, 
employed, and the public interest: 


Since my return from the West I have under- 
stood that a number of men—some of whom have 
been in our employ—have gone into prospective 
town-siting on the line of the road. I wish you 
would instruct all your engineers, and through 
them your men, that no man will be permitted 
to remain in the company’s service who is mixed 
up with anything of the kind. And further, to 
avoid their making a success of any such ventures, 
Jet me now instruct you that no stations are to be 
located where they have bought ground. We do 
not desire that our employees shall in any manner 
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take advantage of any information gotten through 
their service with the company. On receipt of 
this I wish that you would examine your own office 
and see if any one, either typewriter operators 
or clerks, has had access to copies of your reports to 
me, and find out if they are in any manner mixed 
up in any of these deals. If there is a shadow of 
suspicion attached to them, discharge them at once. 
That will be the only safe course for us all and will 
set a good example to others in the future. 


A conductor on the railroad had been dis- 
charged for a violation of the company’s 
rules. The man had a powerful “pull.” 
The organization behind him controlled 
votes. So it came to pass that a certain 
United States Senator from a Northwestern 
state, backed up by two members of the 
Bench, addressed to Mr. Hill a request for 
his reinstatement. In view of the relation 
of legislative and judicial authority to rail- 
road control at the time, it was a petition 
to be granted if possible; and if not, to be 
handled most tenderly and apologetically. 
Mr. Hill’s reply follows: 


] desire to say that we are charged with the re- 
sponsibility for lives and property committed to 
ourcare. The responsibility is a heavy one and we 
cannot discharge it by retaining undesirable train- 
men in our employ. I am surprised that these 
Judges should so far lower themselves as to make 
their request. They certainly should know better. 
We have been compelled to make it a rule that 
where a trainman, who is discharged for cause, 
seeks reinstatement through any judicial, political, 
or other pull, he has destroyed all chance for re- 
employment with this company. 

I would be glad to do anything for you person- 
ally, as you well know, but you would be the last 
one to ask me to destroy the discipline in our or- 
ganization. You are at liberty to send this to 
either or both of the Judges, and I -hope they will 
know better next time. We have difficulty enough 
in securing good men, and this difficulty would be 
greatly increased if we paid any attention to such 
requests, even from the Bench. 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY 


He was an enthusiastic advocate of reci- 
procity between the United States and 
Canada. His connection with one by birth 
and with the other by allegiance, and the 
management of a railroad system carrying 
passengers and freight that zigzagged back 
and forth across the international boundary 
for some thousands of miles, made any other 
doctrine unthinkable. A believer in the 
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general theory of free trade, it seemed to 
him most stupid of all to build a wall be- 
tween the big growing communities of 
North America. As a plain business propo- 
sition he could not brook the folly of ob- 
structing commercial intercourse with a 
country that was not only a neighbor and 
economically in circumstances like our own, 
but also one of our best customers. Even 
when the reciprocity idea was unpopular, he 
proclaimed it boldly. In 1906, he urged 
such a policy before the Merchants’ Club 
of Chicago, Two years later he pleaded 
for it, as a step toward free trade between the 
two countries, before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. He gave 
the same message in Winnipeg, in 1900, 
when the Canadian Club entertained him 
and Lord Strathcona. He repeated and 
enlarged upon it at the Canadian banquet 
in New York City in 1910. Probably no 
single cause contributed so much as did 
his efforts to its final acceptance by the 
United States and the passage of a reci- 
procity act during the administration of 
President Taft. 

By an ironic turn of events it was Canada 
that now refused to grace the wedding feast. 
Mr. Hill never ceased to believe that both 
countries would come to their senses, and 
that eventually trade would be as free be- 
tween Manitoba and Minnesota as between 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Below this was 
his deep consciousness of fraternity between 
the United States,Canada, and Great Britain. 
The Dominion Government gave a banquet 
on “June 13, 1913, to delegates attending 
the annual convention of the Bankers’ 
Association at Ottawa. Mr. Hill said: 


The people of the two countries, close kin by 
blood, inheritors of a common tradition and 
charged with a like mission in the world, should 
not misunderstand each other. There is no 
proper place for jealousy or hostility between 
them. Though we live each under his own flag, 
it is fitting that, in the unknown procession of 
human events, two countries that now dominate 
the interests and the progress of this continent 
should be the leaders of the new world in every- 
thing that stands for the prosperity and the peace 
of mankind. 


In connection with the celebration of 
the centennary of the conclusion of peace 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, he said: 


Whatever may be the fate of the general move- 
ment among the nations in favor of peace, those 
whose mother tongue is English will never again 
take up arms against one another. 


Most cordially was his feeling recipro- 
cated. Canadians could scarcely have been 
prouder of him if the tie of citizenship had 
been added to that of birth. 

He was intensely interested in the subject 
of monetary reform. He had fought de- 
lusion and dishonesty in currency legisla- 
tion, tooth and nail, all his life. He studied 
the Aldrich plan thoroughly. He objected 
to it because it opened the way to a possible 
political control. After it had been side- 
tracked, he prepared by request a tentative 
but comprehensive plan of his own. It was 
drawn on sound principles and scientific 
lines. It.divided the country into districts 
whose central banks should be conducted 
by men selected by all the banks of the dis- 
trict; but the votes were to be cast not in 
the ratio of capital stock but by a system of 
proportional representation, so that a few 
large banks could never secure control. 
One of its best characteristics, which nobody 
dared to reproduce, was the substitution of 
reserve notes for the greenbacks, so that this 
smoldering firebrand might never again 
threaten a conflagration, when blown upon 
by the breath of commercial disaster and 
public illusion. : 

When the federal reserve system in its 
present form was adopted, though in several 
important respects he disapproved it, he 
threw the whole weight of his influence to 
make it a success. This was characteristic. 
When he fought, he put every ounce of his 
strength into the blow. When the fight was 
over, he did not sulk or grouch. He began 
to make the best of things and to shape, 
with such instruments as remained, the 
public conduct to the public good. 


“THE COST OF HIGH LIVING” 


Exasperated equally, about this time, by 
the reckless extravagance and display of the 
big cities and their copyists, and by the per- 
sistent wail over high prices, he coined an 
epigram which passed from mouth to mouth 
all over the country and brought home’ an 
unwelcome truth to unwilling minds: ‘The 
trouble with the country just now is not the 
high cost of living, but the cost of high 
living.” 
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No public event of his long life stirred 
him more deeply or held him by an intenser 
continuing interest than the outbreak and 
changing fortunes of the European War. 
There could never be any question where his 
sympathies would lie. Approving the posi- 
tion of the United States as a neutral, he 
was personally, heart and soul, with the 
cause of the Allies. He studied intently 
every issue growing out of the war that 
might affect the fortunes of the United 
States. He never showed more creative 
imagination or more cogent reasoning than 
when he discussed the probabilities of an 
unprecedented situation on each side of the 
Atlantic. 

He opposed a federal merchant marine, on 
the ground that it tended to involve this 
country with the belligerents, and also inevi- 
tably must drive private enterprise out of the 
shipping business. On the other hand, he 
urged government insurance of shipping 
as the only policy that could meet the 
emergency, keep our flag upon the seas, and 
assure the carriage of our products destined 
for European markets. 

His greatest service in this connection, 
however, was the probably decisive effect 
of his approval of the first Anglo-French 
loan. He gave prompt utterance to his 
opinions and went to New York, by request, 
to lend to this transaction his clear ideas and 
his decisive influence. He spoke just as 
simply and convincingly as he was wont to 
before the Northwestern farmers. He said 
that England and France did not need to 
get this money and credit half as much as 
the United States needed to give it to them. 
Look at our own situation if we refused! We 
were producing foodstuffs and manufactured 
articles, crude oil and cotton, that we must 
sell outside of this country. If we could not 
sell them, our own producers would be 
ruined. We could not sell them without a 
buyer. The financial necessities of the 
only countries that could take these commo- 
dities off our hands—because they alone had 
control of the ocean—and the growing de- 
moralization of exchange, made it impossi- 
ble for them to buy unless they could draw 
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against cash or credit on this side. It was as 
plain as a pikestaff to Mr. Hill that we 
should have had to offer such a loan, for 
our own salvation, if it had not been asked 
for. He pointed out that no money would 
go out of this country. It would stay, so 
that drafts in payment for supplies fur- 
nished could be made against it. 

From the first, he followed every develop- 
ment of the war, on the battlefield‘and in the 
counting-room, like one whose own fortune 
and country are at stake. He read every 
line of news about it. He stopped to glance 
at every bulletin. He would open the big 
atlas in his office, trace the day’s operations 
with the point of his pencil, locate the spot 
in Asia Minor which the Russians had 
reached and the probable next stage of their 
advance, argue the possibility of a circuit 
by land from Gallipoli to Constantinople 
as a quick means of forcing the Dardanelles. 
Here, however, as in considering the war 
loan, as in everything, his first thought 
and his final thought were for his country. 

He showed what course this country ought 
to follow, and what fate hung upon its wis- 
dom or its folly when the tumult and the 
shouting should have ceased. The last 
article by him printed in pamphlet form was 
entitled “‘Preparedness for Peace.” Here is 
his main conclusion: 

The question of economic preparedness is, 
then, for us, mainly a question of capital and labor. 
The first and greatest need of this country in the 
coming era is payrolls; payrolls for all those at 
work; for those whose occupation will be inter- 
rupted, and for those others who will come again 
into active competition with the men who lay 
down the rifle to go back to the factory, the mine, 
and the farm. If the black shadow which the 
war has cast upon the future generations of Eu- 
rope is not to darken our national life also, we must 
be prepared to meet these new conditions not 
with political oratory, but with the economic 
weapons by which alone they can be mastered. 


Not by any legerdemain at Washington, 
not by protective tariffs or anti-dumping 
laws or any other hocus-pocus, did he believe 
that we could save ourselves and keep our 
leadership in an untried, remade world. 
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USEFUL 
INVENTIONS 





The “Gnome” Engine Comes to America 


NE of the chief reasons for the rapid develop- 

ment of the airplane abroad was the inven- 
tion of the rotary aviation engine known as the 
Gnome, which is used almost exclusively in all 
scout and pursuit ’planes. These engines up to a 
short time ago were manufactured only in Europe 
and consequently few airplanes in America had 
them. Recently, however, an American firm in 
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the East has manufactured 
severai hundred for the Brit- 
ish Admiralty which have 
proved so successful that 100 
more are now being manufactured for the United 
States Government. The Gnome engine is 100 
horse-power, and its propeller makes approximately 
1,200 revolutions a minute. It has nine inter- 
changeable cylinders which revolve about a sta- 
tionary shaft. 











MAKING THE AUTOMOBILE HELP ON THE FARM 


A device which employs the motor car for operating threshing machines, shelling corn, churning butter, and 
performing other duties 
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A STAIRWAY— 


The position of the movable stairway after it has been 
~ down from its panel in the ceiling into the room 
low 


A Mechanical Farm Helper 


FEW months ago the WorLp’s Work _ pub- 
lished an account of a device for aiding the 
farmer in his-daily tasks which could be fastened to 
the front of an automobile. On page 113 is a device 
of the same nature, which runs the threshing ma- 
chine, shells corn, churns butter, etc., but which 
obtains its power from the rear wheels of an 
automobile. The device consists of an iron 
framework upon which the auto is backed so that 
the wheels of the device, which operate the pulleys, 
are in contact and revolved by the drive wheels 
of the motor car. 


A Disappearing Stairway 


N INGENIOUS stairway that folds back out 
of the way when not in use is being installed 
in many homes where, owing to a lack of space, a 
permanent stairway would be inconvenient. For 
reaching the attic or for access to a room which, 
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though necessary, is so little in use as to render a 
stationary stairway unnecessary, the folding stair- 
way is a most useful adjunct. An opening is 
made in the floor of the room to which the stairway 
is to lead. A panel fits snugly into this aperture 
and is the only part visible in the room below 
when the stairway is folded back To let down 
the stairs a person in the lower room has merely 
to pull a chain which releases the catch in the 
panel. The panel opens slowly and the stairs roll 
smoothly down, held in check by counter balances, 
until they reach the floor. The operation of 
folding back the stairway is equally simple, only 
the slightest pressure being necessary to roll the 
stairs back upon the panel, which is then automati- 
cally lifted up into the ceiling. 


Regulating the Furnace by Clock-work 


HOUGH systems for regulating the furnace 

automatically are not new, an ingenious 
scheme has recently been devised for adjusting 
the furnace by means of an alarm clock. In this 
system the alarm clock is fastened to the wall, 
close to the furnace. Near the alarm clock is set 
a lever with a strong spring at one end which is 
held down by the alarm key. At each end of 
the lever are fastened cords which by pulleys regu- 
late the draft, the damper, and the fire door. 
Suppose the alarm is set for 5 A.M. One cord 
holds open the damper, another cord keeps open 
the fire door, by means of a notched stick, so that 

















STARTING THE FURNACE— 
The alarm clock on the wall near the furnace controls 
a lever to which are attached cords for regulating the 
furnace fire 
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the fire will not burn too quickly at night, and a 
third is fastened to the ash pit door, which is 
closed. Promptly at five the alarm goes off. 
The key on the back of the clock, revolving, re- 
leases the lever, which springs up, loosening the 
cord on one end so the damper on the flue drops. 
At the same time the notched stick holding open 
the fire door is jerked out of place by the pull of 
the cord which has been fastened to the other end 
of the lever, and the door swings shut while this 
pull on the lower cord serves to swing open the 
ash pit door, allowing a draft of air to enter, 
sufficient to start up the smouldering fire. 


Apparatus for Determining the Test 
Weight of Grain 


HE farmers of the Western states, it is said, 

have been losing a great deal of money 
through the inaccuracies in weighing grain when 
it is shipped to the market, so an apparatus. for 
obtaining the weight per bushel of grain was 
devised to standardize the method of determining 
the test weights and reduce the personal error 
to a minimum in making the test. The apparatus 
consists of two parts: (1) The stand, with the 
hopper and overflow pan, and (2) the test kettle, 
with a special beam. In testing grain the hopper 
is filled with the grain and the valve at the bottom 
is opened, allowing the grain to fill the test kettle 
until it overflows. The hopper arm is swung 
out of the way to the left. The excess grain 












































—WITH AN ALARM CLOCK 
When the alarm goes off, the lever is sprung, releasing 
cords which close certain dampers and open others, 
Starting up the fire in the furnace 


—WHICH DISAPPEARS 


The stairway about to be folded up. The only indication 
of its presence will be a panel in the ceiling 


from the top of the test kettle is struck off with 
three zigzag motions of the special stroker. The 
beam arm is brought into its forward position. 
After hooking the test kettle to the short arm of 
the special scale-beam, the poise on the lower beam 
must be placed at one of the graduations showing 
a weight lower than the sample is expected to 
weigh, and the operation is completed by moving 
the poise on the upper bar to a point necessary 
to make the beam balance. 


Combined File and Table 


OR the convenience of draughtsmen, a file 
for holding drawings has been combined 
with a drawing table which saves much time and. 
labor in walking to and fro between the two. The 
drawing table folds back into the front panel of 
the file and need only be let down when needed. 
The file contains twenty pockets, and when a 
draughtsman has finished making his drawing 
on the table he needs only to slip it into one of the 
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A GRAIN-TESTING DEVICE 


To standardize the method of determining the test 
weight of grain and to reduce the personal error in mak- 
ing the test 


pockets, without having to carry it to a more 
distant file. 


A Novel Surfacing Machine 


OR surfacing counters, desks, tables, chairs, 
or other furniture, there is now manufactured 
a unique little machine that is easily handled and 


does the work thoroughly and quickly. It con- 
sists of a roller attached to a small electric motor 
which can be connected with any ordinary electric 
lamp socket and is mounted upon small wooden 
wheels. The surfacer is of cylinder construction, 
as this works most rapidly on wood surfaces, and 
is made from a steel shell, carefully balanced for 
a high speed for perfect finishing. The roller 
is covered with felt, which acts as a cushion for the 
sandpaper that is bound around it. 

















A COMBINATION FILE AND TABLE 


The front panel of the file for holding drawings can 
be converted into a table by letting down two legs 
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FOR POLISHING FURNITURE 
An easily handled electric surfacing machine that polishes counters, desks, chairs, or other furniture in a short time 
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